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PERSONAL INDEPENDENCE. 


routine fashion. In some of our ediieis a | neck eighty years of age, added a new lan-; and the singing, which too often rivals the 
gleam of sense has begun to be seen, and each | guage to his scores already acquired, and . feline caterwalings outside the houses, resound 


Tue great fault of the American character is | and every student is not compelled to follow Humboldt did not cease, till ninety winters had | in every direction. 


its want of independence. This is less seen in 
New York than in other parts of the country. 
Each seems to have been made in the same 


mold. It would have been a brave man that | 


dared to wear a blue coat and brass buttons on | 
any festive occasion till within the very last | 


the same course of studies, but may, at choice, | frosted his head, to labor, not only in his | Politicians and piano-builders have had a 
omit the dull and in themselves almost useless | already well-nigh exhausted fields of observa- mutual pecuniary interest in making music 
dead languages. | tion, but to commence new studies in other | a common-school study, and the children are 

It seems either to be unknown or forgotten | departments—these are only the marked ex- | taught, not music, but to sing unitedly a few 
| that, ‘as a twig is bent the tree is inclined ;” | amples of characteristics which are everywhere | of the commonest tunes. This has had the 
for although a boy may be, by his parents’ | seen around. effect of making a piano a necessity instead 


few years. Daniel Webster only succeeded | whim, judgment or necessities, intended for a | This routinism is most painfully noticed in | of a luxury. Now, from the humblest tene- 


(and was tolerated in so doing) for the reason 
that he continued to wear a dress that was 
fashionable when he, as a young man, first 
donned a ‘“‘long-tailed blue.” The conse- 
quence is a monotonous series of black coats 
and white vests at every party. 

Even ladies seem to have lost all individual- 
ity, and, except in a variety of colors, every 
one seems to have been dressed by a machine, 


such regularity as exists in bows and their | 
location, and in the number and size of tucks | 
| this idea is indeed enunciated in the young | harmonies”—these and like rhapsodies have | music, for which they have no desire or natu- 
All this is easily tolerated, for dress is un- | 


and flounces. 


important, and if it makes a man, makes a 


very small one, but is a serious matter when | 


education is made in the same stereotype, 
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| education should be spread out, as painters | its details, but merely at present to note the 


THE COMING MAN.—OHINESE SOHOOL IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA—AMERICAN AND CHINESE INSTRUCTORS TEACHING PUPILS THE 


certain business, yet he is put through the | the education of our young girls. They go to | ment-house, the children of day-laborers are 
same form of education as another that has | schools where all follow the same beaten path. | to be heard picking out with one finger, or 
quite an opposite path of life laid out for him. | At home, each advancing girl follows the path | | playing most haltingly, ‘‘Shoo, Fly,” or like 

Some think that a certain general foundati n | that her eldest sister has previously trod. | inspiring and elevating melodies ; and among 
is to be laid, some platform upon which other! It is not intended to watch this education in | the richer classes, whose means are not re- 
quired to be carefully hoarded, and the com- 
put on a first coat, or priming ; a second or | foolish effects of this deference to fashion in | mon necessities of life stinted to purchase a 
fofindation ; a third of color, a fourth of finish, | reference to accomplishments only. poor, rattling, never-in-tune instrument, pain- 
before the final varnishing comes. The ‘*' humanizing effects of music,” “the fully occupying a large part Of their already 

This idea suggests that there is a possibility | elevation of the soul, and the purifying of the | confined accommodations—here the children 
of finish and completeness to education, and | flesh, under the benign influence of heavenly | are daily driven to the piano for the study of 





ladies’ boarding schools, where girls do “fin- | been so assiduously instilled into the public | ral aptitude. 

ish their education.” Who ever heard of a boy | mind, that the community have swallowed the | The truth is, that our entire community 
or young man having finished his education ? | idea without consideration, and from all quar- | have got, as the popular phraseology is, “‘ pi- 
The idea is preposterous. If Mezzofanti, at| ters the persistent strumming of the piano, | ano on the brain.” 
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There is no reason for this, for it is mani- 
festly absurd for every girl, in every class and 
condition of society, who can, by thrift and 
sacrifice of actual necessities, purchase a piano, 
to spend hours every day in laboriously 
striving to learn something of no benefit, and 
for which shé has no natural taste—merely at 
the beck.of fashion. Much better would it be 
were it fashionable for eve y to ride horse- 
back, and it would be, if it required a large 
manufactory to create the horses at such a 
profit as to pay preachers and paragi.ph- 
writers such commissions as should encourage 
them to recommend it as they have pianos. 

No. Everything else is neglected for the 
piano. An extraordinary taste for drawing, 
an eye remarkable for its percéption of color, 
the faculty of seizing upon the salient points 
in a scene, and transferring it, life-like and 
naturally, upon the canvas ; a taste for word- 
painting, the portrayal with the pen of vivid 
pictures of life, and the bringing forth from 
the hidden secrets of the brain those creations 
of beauty, the imagination of which fires her 
soul with bright visions—these, the choicest 
gifts.of God, are sacrificed and thrown aside, 
and this wondrous power discarded for the 
senseless thrumming of our interested fingers 
upon some constantly out-of-tune spinnet. 

Much as I love music, entranced as I can sit 
listening to the charmed harmonies evoked by 
the fingers of genius, I feel disgusted at the 
profanation of this divine art by the intrusion 
of an entire world within its sacred domains. 

Pianos have no place in our public schools, 
and would never have been introduced there, 
did not some school trustee or commissioner 
get a fat brokerage upon them. Children 
should be educated, not by fashion, in a sense- 
less routine, but according to their natural 
characteristics. 

Teach your boys“reading, writing and arith- 
metic ; then make them desirous for know- 
ledge, inspire them with the beauty of science, 
show them the grandeur of « mind full of 
knowledge, make them emulous, not of piles 
of merchandise or purses of gold, but of the 
splendor of that wealth which lies wrapt up in 
the mysterious hemispheres of the brain. Do 
this, and your son will become educated in the 
direction of his genius. 





Strive to discover the more subtle capacities | 


in your daughters. It may be that their | 
greatest force lies in their affections, much | 
more to be prized than their intellectual gifts. | 
Possibly their genius may be in that holy walk 
of life which blossoms in maternity, and fruc- 
tifies when engaged:in properly directing the 
steps of a future generation. Do not waste 
their energies over a keyboard ; teach them in- 
dustry, economy, and fit them for the coming 
duties of life. 

The habit of the people of this country is to 
run into excess. It is seen in everything, and 
surely most markedly to be noted is an excess 
of piano. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 

We ahall commence, in our next number, 
the publication of a new and charming novel, by one 
of the most popular of the English writers, the 
advance sheets of which we have just received from 
England. It will appear simujtaneously here and in 
London, and we can promise romance-lovers a pleas- 
ure of no ordinary character in its perusal. It is en- 


tirely 
THE WIFE’S PLOT! 

The opening chapters are full of interest ; strongly 
marked and admirably drawn characters are intro- 
duced ; a mystery is shadowed forth ; a young, lovely 
but unloving wife, who is evidently to be the heroine, 
seizes at once both the sympathy and interest of the 
reader ; while a disappointed lover of hers—a bilious, 
scheming lawyer's clerk, and his master—a shrewd 
lawyer, afford the necessary dramatic contrast. 

That the story will be an ornament to our pages, 
and a weekly delight to our readers, we feel thor- 
oughly convinced. 








THE VERDICT WAS, “‘IT SERVED 


HIM RIGHT.” 

Ir is surely time for some legislation which 
should enable a jury to be true to their oaths, 
and yet to acquit one charged, and actually 
guilty of the slaying a man, without resorting 
to the farce of false testimony, and the paid 
expressed opinions of hireling “‘ experts. ’ 

A person is charged with killing some one, 
and public opinion and equivalent facts give a 
verdict of ‘‘ served him right ;” but the law says 
that he killed the man with premeditation—it 





he ought not to be punished, but, on the con- 
trary, he should be honored for having the 


pluck to repay the wrong committed against | 


hjm, by personal retributive justice. 

This feeling of the people, through the inter- 
mediation of a jury, results in a determination 
to acquit him ; and then comes the question 
how to do it. Of course it must be done legally ; 
and they go to wor legally. Far be it from the 
cvunsel for the defense to come forward boldly, 


and say the truth, “‘My client was foully | 
‘wronged, and in avenging himself did but 


justice.” No; the lawyer says his client was 
insane, that he was not answerable for his ac- 
tions ; thereby detracting from the prisoner all 
the credit which he deserved ; and then brings 
in witnesses paid to say that they think he 
was mentally or morally insane ; thereby dis- 
gracing the profession of medicine by giving 
evidence false to truth, false to science, sub- 
orned and without palliation. 

The jury allow themselves to be, apparently, 
bamboozled by this specious pretence of sci- 
ence ; and while knowing how sillily false is 
this testimony, they smother their consciences, 
which accuse them of having broken their 
oaths, to render a verdict in accordance with 
the evidence before them ; and, putting off all 
responsibility from themselves, heap it on 
these medical expert scapegoats, and are thus 
enabled to bring in the premeditated verdict 
of “not guilty,” to be received by cheers from 
the outside jury of the people at large. 

How futile is justice thus administered! 
What security has the community against such 
insanity? How much better would it have 
been for the jury to have brought in a verdict 
of guilty of murder, but justified by the cir- 
cumstances ; and to*have thus recommended 
him as a fit subject for executive clemency and 
an honorable pardon. 

But our legislators should so frame the laws 
as to allow a plea of justifiable homicide to be 
rendered. There are crimes so gross, villain- 
ies so despicable, that it is degrading to hu- 
man nature to coldly stand still and allow the 
slow process of the law, even if more certain 
than it now is, to consider with coolness, and 
punish with deliberation. No sum of money, 
no exposure in the pillory, no prolonged im- 
prisonment of the offender, will repay the suf 
ferer of a personal indignity. The majesty of 
| the law may indeed be vindicated, but the out- 
raged feelings of the sufferer can only be 
offset in kind. Men are not all Quakers, and 
human nature is not to be despised or set 
aside entirely, and the law should not attempt 
it. 

There are no attributes of humanity which 
are not, when unperverted, correct, holy and 
God-implanted. Our appetites and our pas- 
sions are all given for some wise purpose by an 
overruling power. Even revenge, blood- 
thirsty, retributive and fearful as it often is—it 
is a manly attribute. It is the antipodes of 
the mean-spirited, craven nature that feels no 
degradation, that recognizes no dishonor, and 
the absence of a desirg to revenge such fdéul 
wrongs as are sometimes committed, argues a 
nature either too angelic for earth or base 
enough for hell—certainly not human, not com- 
mendable or common. 

The laws should recognize the necessities of 
our human natures, and should not compel 
false issues to be made, and sacred oaths to be 
openly violated. .If the community, and es- 
pecially that selection from it called the jury, 
say that the prisoner accused of murder did 
only what was right—-what, under the circum- 
stances, he was justified in doing, the law 
should allow a verdict of justifiable killing or 
homicide to be rendered entirely acquitting 
the accused. 

Thus Sickles was acquitted ; so too the se- 
duced girl in Cincinnati,who shot her betrayer 
in the public street; so too was Mr. McFar- 
land. The community sympathizes with the 
wronged, and it is an outrage that it is by 
quip and subterfuge, deceiving no one—a 
species of red tape evasions—that these acquit- 
tals were obtained. They were not obtained by 
any legal shrewdness. The men were acquitted 
before they were tried, and the whole interest 
centered in noting upon what plea the verdict 
was to be made out. The result would have 
been the same if an alibi had been endeavored 
to have been made out, and justice would have 
been no more a mockery than it was. Some 
change in the law is imperatively demanded. 








EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
FOR WOMEN. 

Witnovt wrangling about the policy of in- 
volving women in the strife of parties, and the 
turmoil of political affairs generally, by render- 
ing them eligible as electors and as candidates 


for office, it may be said that there is a great, 


work before us in providing suitable employ- 


| ment for females whose inclinations or necessi- 


ignores utterly the cause, and condemns him to | 


the gallows. 


ray he 44 


The people, higher than the law, 
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ties may induce them to seek other labors be- 
side the duties of the household. 


One large field of usefulness—all that we | 


will now mention—is opening more and more 


| rendering valuable service, and acquiring pro- 
portionate influence. We mean the instruc- 
tion of the young, especially in the primary 
| branches. 

The extent to which ladies are already em- 
| ployed, as teachers, all over the land, would 
surprise people who have not turned attention 
to the subject. As a general thing, it may be 
stated that women are thus winning success, 
to a degree that causes demand for more of 
them, with education better qualifying them 
for teaching in the higher branches of educa- 
tion. This should stimulate us all to urge in- 
creased care in the tuition of girls, so as to 
qualify them better for employment in this im- 
portant branch of business. 

Parents and others, having charge of the 
education of girls, should see that that educa- 
tion is made sufficiently good to qualify their 
protégées for teaching others ; so that, in case of 
necessity, this resource may be open to them 
for honorable employment. 

It is 
|ing girls to ‘fashionable schools” is not the 
| best way of promoting this object. As the 
larger share of employment must be found in 
the public or common schools, and as satisfac- 
tory passage through those schools will furnish 
important recommendation when the pupils, in 
| 





after years, aspire to become teachers, every 
parent and guardian should see that all the re- 
quirements of the public schools— such as 
studying in them for a specific period—are 
complied with by the girls under their charge, 
as certificates of proficiency in those schools 
will greatly facilitate the acquisition of employ- 
ment whenever the position of teacher may be- 
come desirable. 

Such practical education for women is a 
good endowment for life—worth thousands of 
dollars, if we must measure it by a pecuniary 
standard—fitting them better for the usual 
duties of the household and of society, while 
rendéring them measurably independent, by 
enabling them to turn their talents to profit 
whenever necessity or inclination induces them 
to become teachers, or to embark otherwise in 
literary pursuits, or in other avocations for 
which their education qualifies them. 

Many of the ladies most distinguished in 
society, in every part of the Union, take pleas- 
ure in ascribing their successful progress to 
the plain, practical training of the public 
schools ; and the daughter of a recent Presi- 
dent of the United States probably considered, 
as others considered, that her training in the 
Albany Normal School fitted her better to oc- 
cupy creditably her position in the White 
House. None but the supercilious will sneer 
at those schools because they are called ‘‘ com- 
mon,” from the fact that their benefits are 
within reach of all, without money or price. 

Thousands of parents may yet thank us for 
these hints - which we intend to follow up by 
further suggestions concerning employments 
suitable for women—satisfied, as we are, that 
we can hardly render better service to society 
than by urging prompt and thorough attention 
to such matters of education as will qualify 
females for discharging duties in various 
branches of business that are now monopolized 
by men who should be employed in other 
spheres. 





‘APRIL SHOWERS BRING 
FLOWERS.” 

So says the poet, but the first part of April, 
just passed, did not quite fulfill the prediction. 
The first April showers became congealed into 
snow on three successive days—a condition not 
very favorable for the development of flowers. 
No more showers occurred till the 11th, when 
the temperature had risen to about 50°, and on 
the 15th was as high as 76°, then the buds burst 
open, the leaves pushed out rapidly, and the 
birds chirped and sung while preparing their 
nests. On the 17th it dropped down to 41°, 
and the songs of the birds ceased, the flowers 
kept their petals closed, and fires glowed in the 
parlor. It kept cool, but variable, not rising 
higher than 66° till the 26th, when it rose, and 
on the 28th reached 78.5° at 2 P.m., and about 
| 5 p.m. a thunder-storm burst over the city, pre- 
ceded by a violent gale, that sent the dust 

whirling through the streets, penetrating every 
cranny, and filling the eyes of pedestrians, 
while drivers of carriages hardly knew whither 
they were driving. Some of the residents up- 
town were startled by the rattling of hajl 
against their windows, but no damage was 
done. The temperature fell 13° in four hours, 
and on the morning of the 29th stood at 50°—a 
fall of about 30°. The heavens were illumina- 
ted by vivid flashes of lightning for two hours, 
and the heavy thunder seemed to jar the build- 
ings. 

The barometric pressure was very variable ; 
on the 5th it was 29.37, and on the 16th 30.2) 
inches—a range of .84 inch. The month com- 
menced at 29.99, and ended at 29.73 inches— 
only .26 inch difference. 
at 43° on the morning of the lst, and attained 
) at 2 p.m. of the 28th; 
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| iis highest point (78.5 


well to remember, however, that send- | 





The temperature was | 





The moisture of the atmosphere averaged 
58° of saturation, although it was 89° on the 


4th. The prevailing wind was from the east, 
being about equally divided between northeast 
and southeast. The aurora borealis illumined 
the northern sky in the evening of the 25th. 
Solar halos and lunar coronas served to give 
relief tu the sombre appearance of the sky, and 
a few erratic meteors shot across with their 
evanescent light, causing a sudden surprise to 
the beholder. More than five and a half inches 
of water, in rain and snow, fell. The fields put 
on their bright green, the buds swelled almost 
to bursting, and gave pleasing indications of 
the flowers that would bedeck the gardens in 
May. 








TREATMENT OF CONSUMP- 
TION. 


THE 


CLOSE OF SERIES, 


BY A. K. G ARDNER, M.D. 


THE treatment of Pelneanty Consumption is 
dependent upon the stage in which it comes to 
us. In its earliest periods we recognize it, not 
so’much by its actual presence as by its threat- 
ening aspects. Its local characteristics are 
slight and unimportant, like the cloud in the 
west, no bigger than a man’s hand, but which 
the weather-wise recognize as the omen of a 
future, impending, calamitous blast. The pulse 
answers to the barometer, and the occasional 
hectic typifys the lurid cloud overhanging and 
lit by the distant setting sun. Now is the time 
for such preparation as may ward off the blast. 
As the sailor endeavors to get away from the 
circle of the storm, the consumptive should 
strive to get away from the disease. Now is 
the time for travel, for revivifying scenes, for 
change of air and food and thought. Now he 
can beneficially avoid the irregular and tem- 
pestuous winter of this latitude, and spend a 
more genial season in climes where consump- 
tion is not indigenous. Well will it be if he can 
break up his home and seek for another else- 
where. We know that there are many regions 
where consumption never originates; where 
slight cases are entirely cured ; and where those 
quite advanced, and threatening to come toa 
speedy end, are arrested, held in abeyance for 
an indefinite period, and only to be renewed by 
a return to the place of its inception. 

How much the part of wisdom it is for one 
inheriting this dire malady as a legacy entailed 
through many generations, to shun the locali- 
ties where his family has, for a century or more, 
grown up, only to become the early victims of 
tuberculosis. The old homestead, one would 
think, would become less attractive when its 
occupant was doomed to early death ; the town 
or State in which he was born but soon to die, 
less desirable than another in which he might 
enjoy prelonged life. Prevention or arrest is 
far better than cure. The green-embowered 
cottage, whose white sides are scarcely seen 
through the green shrubbery which environ it, 
while looking so cool and charming, are too 
much like the opalesque skin of the snake, that, 
glittering, destroys. 

Hie away, then, from the beautiful valley and 
the littie white cottage with emerald-green 
blinds, and your native land ; and, in some Colo- 
rado, or Arizona, or Utah, seek renewed Tife 
under new auspices. 

If you think this impossible, leave the city, 
with its impure air, and seek some salubrious 
home in an adjacent Orange or mountain 
height. I say Orange, for this New Jerse) 
town claims to possess a peculiar salubrity by 
reason of its mountain character, being shut off 
from the northern blasts by the intervening 
hill-sides, and tempered most peculiarly by the 
southern sea breezes, which have free access 
to it through a gap in the outspreading ranges. 
It claims to peculiar dryness of atmosphere, 
more equable temperature, and general hy- 
gienic conditions. 

But wherever the consumptive goes, let him 
avoid the lowlands, with their rich, boggy soil ; 
but rather seek for the southern exposure of a 
mouatain-side, with no hill-ponds or marshy 
spots on the table-land; or the broad, dry 
prairies of the far West. His residence should 
be open to the fresh air of heaven, and God's 
bright sunshine should shine upon and into it. 

Sunlight is the most powerful tonic in the 
world. The unhealthiness of cities depends in 
no little degree upon its narrow streets, into 
which no revivifying beam ever comes, and 
where the air is dank and noisome ; from the 
richly furnished parlors, whose beautiful tapes- 
tried carpets are too costly to be exposed to 
the sunlight, but where life is so unimportant 
as to be willingly faded away by the want of it. 

Let the invalid ride in the sunshine, walk in 
the sunshine, sit and bathe himself in the sun- 
shine, and from its refreshing beams draw new 
strength and energy. 

Consumption, as already intimated in pre- 
vious papers, is a disease proceeding from 
exhaustion of the system and general debility. 
This should be combated by those forms of 
treatment which ous produce fiesh and 
strength. 

The out-of-door iife which I have indicated— 
and, fora poor man, a place as conductor on 
the cars is very desirable — wil) stimulate the 
appetite. This should be encouraged by stimu- 
lation by ale, wine and spirits—under proper 


| advice—to be rarely taken between meals, but 
| at them, as stimulants to appetite 


and aids to 


digestion. A “poor stomach” is one of the 


| worst concomitants to consumptive tendencies, 


and should be combated by vigorous and per- 
sistent out-of-door exercise. 

All sedentary employments should be avoided. 
The shoemaker, the tailor, the in-door mechanic, 
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ments or life must be given up. You have 
your choice, and must decide speedily. 

So'far as medicines are concerned, learn to 
utterly disregard the well-meant, but always 
pernicious advice of friends; the alluring prom- 
ises and mistaken or false and fraudulent re- 
commendations of advertised medicines. The 
sands of life will utterly run out before relief 
will come through any such source. In the 
regular profession of medicine, and from its 
ablest members, will such benefits spring. The 
properties of steam, and the telegraph and 
electricity, etc., were discovered, not by “ re- 
tired” quacks or mercenary charlatans, but by 
men of erudition, thought, and persevering 
assiduity. From such as they will come specific 
cures for all ills, when they docome, Put, then, 
no shadow of trust in empirical remedies, which 
delude with false hope, raising you up the higher 
in order to plunge you down to deeper depths 
of discontent and misery. 

Select a medical adviser from among the in- 
telligent, thoughtful, honest, sympathizing of 
the protession—if possible, a personal friend— 
one who rides no hobbies; not one of that 
weak kind, who have regularly some infatua- 
tion that casts a glamour over their senses—yes- 
terday seeing wondrous virtues in hypophos- 
phates; to-day, in whisky and cod-liver oil ; 
tu-morrow, in carbolic acid—all of which, valu- 
able enough in their places, are not potent or 
specific. » 

Having chosen your physician, sensible and 
honest, he will not cram you with medicines, 
nor draw upon your pocket too freely for un- 
necessary visits. Trust in him implicitly, 
for a good patient makes a good doctor, It is 
impossible for him to have an interest in you 
when you share your faith in him with every 
advertising quack, and every kind but injudi- 
cious friendly visitor. 


Finally, remember with your other bills, the 
debt of nature which must be paid sooner or 
later, The tenement you have so fondly thought 


” 


your own was only a “‘ snug-harbor lease,” and 
the term is nearly run out. Will it be renewed ? 
It is in sad condition—patched and ricketty. 
Will the sovereign lord permit it to continue, 
or will its place upon the earth be required 
whereon to put up a more “ imposing front ?” 

If youare but a “tenant at will of One who 
doeth all things best ”—if you must move out 
to join that great caravansary that goeth ever 
onward to the unseen world—wisely anticipate 
events, by preparation. Accept the flat that 
has gone forth. Waste not strength or time in 
vain repinings, but in submission prepare for 
entrance into another life. It is the lot of many 
to drop in the harness, They have no oppor- 
tunity to repent of errors, to redress wrongs, 
to make their peace with man prior to render- 
ing an account of their stewardship. 

Shall you be “ made ruler over ten cities,” or 
bankrupt of all, with no letter of credit to enter 
upon a new life ? 

The tediousness of this disease has thus its 
compensations. 





THe New York Mercantile Journal, as the 
champion of a new financial idea, some time 
ago issued the following challenge : 


“To any person who will be the first to con- 
vince any twelve business men of New York, 
to be chosen in the usual manner of selecting 
juries, that Mr. Boutwell, in purchasing bonds 
at a premium, is not disobeying the law, we 
will pay one thousand dollars, provided the 
usual privilege of arguing our case against him 
before such jury be accorded to us.” 

They now renew the offer, and will allow the 
party accepting it to change the labor (to be 
performed on the same conditions) to the task 
of showing that the country will be benefited | 
by a resumption of specie payments. They 
affirm that forced resumption would cripple all 
our industries to an extent far beyond the con- 
ception of ordinary minds. 

Mr. Wallace P. Groom, the editor of the 
Mercantile Journal, thus briefly gives the spirit 
of his financial theory: 

“In the interchangeability (at the option of 
the holder) of National Paper Money with Goy- 
ernment bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest, 
there is a subtle principle that will regulate the 
movements of Finance and Commerce as accu- 
rately as the motion of the steam engine is 
regulated by its “Governor.” Such Paper 
Money Tokens would be perfect measures of 
value, which gold and silver never have been. 
The use of gold or other merchandize, as 
money, is a barbarism unworthy of the Age.” 








ART MATTERS. 
Mr. ALLEN B, Mixer proposes to follow up 
the highly successful sales of Pictures which 





have already taken place under his auspices 
with one which will undoubtedly be the Sale of 
the Season. The Exhibition of this collection 
of noble works of Art is now open at the Leeds 
Art Galleries, and contains works from the 
leading artists of the American, Flemish, Ger- 
man, French and English modern schools of 
painting—some of them of a class which rarely 
find their way into the auction-room. Amongst 
these, he has one of the deceased Emanuel 
Leutze’s finest works—the Portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln delivering his Second Inaugural. It is 
a noble portrait. He will also sell the splendid 
Dubufe, called “‘The Circassian Slave,” which 
was painted to order for Charles X. of France— 
a grand ideal figure of “Italia” by the Baron 
Wappers — Rosenberg’s painting of “ Long 
Branch by Moonlight,” which has been possibly 
the most bitterly and flatteringly criticised 
painting we have had in this country for the 
last ten years—Rotherme!l's original painting of | 
“The Republican Court of Abraham Lincoin,” 
the larger picture from which was destroyed | 
some eichtesn mont! since. by fir 





witli 


and J. Hart, Monfallet, Lachenwitz, Nehlig, 
Toussaint, and others whose names range in the 
first artistic class. Such a sale ought to draw 
purchasers from every part of the United States, 
and we anticipate that its result will, at all 
events, this season, be unparalleled. In any 
case, the announcement of it proves that Art has 
awakened from its slimber of the last three or 
four years. a 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
iLLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The “ Brisk,” Telegraph Ship. 

There has recently been anchored, in the mouth of 
the English Channel, about fifty miles from Land’s 
End, the British naval ship Brisk, for the use of the 
International Channel Telegraph Company. We re- 
produce an engraving of this vessel, as she is seen 
lying at anchor, from the /l/ustrated London News, 
At the top of her mainmast a large black cone is 
hoisted during the daytime, and at night a powerful 
globular light, elevated thirty feet above the sea. A 
flaring light will also be shown every fifteen minutes 
from an hour after sunset till an hour before sunrise, 
Duriag foggy weather, day and night, a bell will be 
rung half a minute every fifteen minutes, and a gun 
fired every quarter of an hour for the first six months, 
and after that, every hour. The vessel will also have 
on board a stock of provisions and a supply of coal 
for vessels in immediate need. A steam-tug, having 
her headquarters at Penzance, is attached to attend 
to orders by telegraph from the telegraph-ship. 


The Volunteer Review at Brighton, Eng- 
land. 


In our last issue we gave two engravings illustrat- 
ing the review of the volunteer soldiery of the metro- 
polis of England, on Easter-Monday, at Brighton. 
The London illustrated papers have devoted much 
space to this review, giving pictures of the progress 
of the militia, by land and water, to Brighton—a fa- 
vorite summer resort of the fashionable people of the 
great city—the parade, the sham-battle, and the 
lesser incidents of “this show of war.” The force 
numbered twenty-six thousand men. In marching 
and drilling they were “quite respectable” in the 
eyes of the “old boys” of the regular army. In this 
number we give illustrations of the religious ser- 
vices held on Easter-Sunday, for volunteers, in the 
beautiful dome of the Royal Pavilion at Brighton ; 
also, during the progress of the sham-battle, a 
military maneuver made for the defense of Oving- 
dean, which it was assumed the “enemy” pro- 
posed taking by flanking their opponents, “ The ad 
vanced lines of the attacking force were thrown for- 
ward to cover the village of Ovingdean, which lies in 
a hollow, and, on getting possession of Ovingdean 
Hill, they succeeded in resisting the masterly move- 
ment of the invaders, who were supposed to be freshly 
landed on the coast, and desirous of making a lodg- 
ment on Brighton Downs.” 


Inaugurating a Promenade. 


Blackpool, on the Lancashire coast, England, is a 
pleasant summer resort for invalids and those 
who desire to pass a few weeks in a locality re- 
nowned for the purity of its atmosphere and the 
beauty and boldness of its scenery. Blackpool is but 
an hour’s journey from Manchester and Liverpool. 
It has gained a new attraction and local advantage by 
the opening of a promenade and carriage-drive, and 
of an improved entrance to its fine iron pier, con- 
structed a few years ago, to which a jetty for steam- 
boats has been appended. The promenade, said to 
have cost three hundred thousand dollars, is two 
miles in length, and runs parallel to the carriage-way. 
The whole commands an uninterrupted view of the 
open sea, with the Westmoreland and Cumberland 
mountains to the right hand, the more distant hills of 
North Wales to the left, and a glimpse now and then 
of the Isle of Man in a northwesterly direction. The 
procession at the formal opening of the promenade, 
etc., was composed of the Lancashire militia, masonic 
lodges, etc. The display was well arranged, and had 
a good effect. In the evening, the guests of the town 
authorities were invited to a banquet. 


The Ham Fair in Paris. 


The Parisians, remarks the London Ji/ustrated 
Times, are far in advance of ourselves in their cosmo- 
politan appetite for everything eatabie, if it should 
promise to supply a new article of food in their al- 
ready wide cuisine. Singularly enough, however, 
that which is one of our commonest dishes has not yet 
taken a very decided hold on the Parisian palate. Ham 
or bacon is not regarded there as sufficient alone, with 
bread or vegetables, for a satisfactory meal, and in 
the higher cookery is used mostly for a kind of gar- 
nishing or savory accompaniment. Eggs and bacon, 
bacon and cabbage, or broiled ham and spinach, are 
not fully recognized as delicacies, and this may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the hams sold in Paris are 
not always of the sort best calculated to entice the 
judicious eater. Many of them are of dry Bayonne 
curing ; others are from Germany, stringy and rancid; 
some again, lean and woody, from the ill-conditioned 
hogs of Spain. York hams have lately found their way 
imto the market in larger quantities ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether the sweet, unsmoked delicacy of the true 
York is altogether appreciated by the French palate, 


An Irish Cabin. 


Thé engraving illustrates the terrible condition to 
which, by improvidence, bad legislation and absentee- 
cism, the Irish agricaltural population has been 
reduced, [ft is said that Lord Castlemaine, on whose 
estate in Kilkerny-West “ the Cabin” is situated, and 


| whose inhabitants are his tenants, is recognized as 


among the best of the landed proprietors in that divi- 
sion of Ireland. If as good as his friends represent 
him, to what a sad condition the people of Ireland 
must be reduced. Only measures of the most radical 
character can benefit them, and these, it is insisted, 
the present Government of England is endeavoring to 
bring around. 


The Conscription Riots in Spain. 


During the days and nights of the 34 and 4th of 
April, serious riots occurred in Catalonia, but more 
particularly in Barcelona, the principal city of that 
province. These riots were caused by the authorities 
enforcing the conscription laws, which require that a 
quinta (i, ¢., one-fifth of the young men) of the popu- 
lation, over eighteen years of age, should be drawn 
into the army. In consequence of the disturbed state 
of the country, the Catalons at once declared against 
the conscription; and, to prevent the authorities 
from knowing who were end who were not liabie to 
be drawn, sacked the City Hall, and made a bonfire of 


the official books and records 


celona and Saragossa Railroad, which they supposed 
was bringing up troops to act against them. They 
were finally attacked, dispersed, and driven through 
the streets by the soldiers, as our engravings in this 
and previous issues show. On the days appointed 
for the drawing, the women took a prominent part in 
opposition thereto, and in the disturbances that fol- 
lowed. . It seems to be of little use making “ risings ” 
in Spain now, however; for, whatever defects the 
government may exhibit in other matters, Marshal 
Prim always manages to suppress insurrections, 
whatever their object may be ; and, of course, he sup- 
pressed the anti-conscription movement in Catalonia 
and elsewhere. 








CrenTrat Park Garpen.—Tbis favorite sum- 
mer resort of the elite of New York and its suburbs, 
was formally reopened on the evening of the 9th inst., 
by Mr. Theodore Thomas, the very popular conductor, 
sustained by a large and judiciously selected band of 
string and wind instruments, thoroughly cultivated 
and quite capable of the highest artistic effort. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the evening was wet and 
chilly, a select and cultivated audience was attracted 
to the garden, and the result was, although the night 
was unpromising, a brilliant success—the large music- 
hall being comfortably filled. 

During the winter months, very great changes—all, 

of course, looking toward improvement—were made. 
The interior of the hall has been entirely remodeled, 
the garden renovated, the entrance enlarged and beau- 
tified, and the corridor so arranged that those seated 
in the great auditorium, listening to the exquisite 
strains evqged from trumpet and violin, flute and 
clarionet, and the hundred other instruments of the 
orchestra, will no longer be disturbed by those enter- 
ing or departing. The refurnishing, repairing, and 
redecorating of the Garden have been conducted with- 
out regard to expense, and with a rare exercise of 
taste that commends itself to the cultivated eyes of its 
visitors. The garden proper has been artistically laid 
out, the dark alcoves removed, and a promenade made 
to encircle the whole area, the pavement of which 
is sufficiently elastic to assist the movements without 
fatiguing the body. Indeed, the Garden may now be 
accepted as complete in every particular—wanting in 
pothing that can make it attractive to those whose 
tastes are sufficiently refined to enjoy the beauties 
nature and art give to the eye, the ear, and the heart. 
We look for an unprecedentedly brilliant season at 
this place, the central attraction always being Theo- 
dore Thomas’s magnificent instrumental concerts. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 
Tue British Museum has cost the Govern- 


ment of Great Britain nearly $20,000,000, and it now 
costs nearly $600,000 a year to maintain it. 


Dz. J. Camppett recently read a paper be- 
fore the Anthropological Society of London, “On 
Polygamy : its Influence in Determining the Sex of 
our Race, and its Effects on the Growth of Popula- 
tion.”” The author, who had been many years resi- 
dent in Siam, concludes that the proportion of males 
and females born were, as in the case of monogamist 
marriages, entirely equal. 


Tue floating dust-like matter revealed in the 
air by a sunbeam is organic, probably floating germs 
of animal and vegetable life, and can be entirely de- 
stroyed, or the atmosphere rendered “optically 
empty,” by passing through a red-hot platinum tube. 
The appearance of black clouds of smoke which arise 
from the flame of a spirit-lamp or a red-hot metal 
plate is in reality a mass of “ optically empty ” air. 


Mr. Wattace, in a recent number of Nature, 
assumes to show, from a course of astronomical rea- 
soning, that during the last 60,000 years the climate of 
the globe has been exceptionally uniform, without 
any great fluctuations ; consequently, that the condi. 
tions have been favorable to a long continuance of 
the same forms of animal and vewetable life, and that 
the slow rate of variation during historical periods 
may be no guage of the rate during geological peri- 
ods, He places the probable period of the termina- 
tion of the glacial epoch at from 70,000 to 80,000 years 
back, the cretaceous at 10,000,000, the carboniferous 
at 18,000,000, and the Cambrian period at 24,000,000 
years. 


Tuenre’s nothing, as people suppose, like a 
good, sound giass of port wine, especially for invalids 
of advanced years. But imagine an old lady drink. 
ing, to get back her strength, the port wine bought at 
Stonington, Conn., lately, and analyzed by Prof. Silli- 
man, of Yale College, The man of science found lots 
of molasses, 21 per cent. of alcohol, 100 grains of sul- 
phuric acid to the gallon, and 45 grains of oxide of 
lead in the same quantity. There’s a nice, jovial, ex- 
hilarating, warming drink for you—‘ with a hue as 
red as the rosy bed that the bee doth love to dream 
in ’—the said hue being obtained from that unpoeti- 
cal article—molasses! How long would Anacreon 
have lived, and how well could he have sung, on oxide 
of lead? 


Meaxs have been devised whereby a barome- 
ter—an aneroid, let us Say—shall record its own fiuc- 
tuations. The instrnment is entirely self-acting and 
self-registering, and consists of a large and powerful 
aneroid and an eight-day clock, mounted side by side 
on one stand. Each of these instruments has an 
eight-inch dial between them, and there is placed in a 
vertical position a cylinder four inches in diameter. 
The circumference of this cylinder is furnished with 
a toothed wheel, which works in an endless screw at 
the back of the inetrument ; it has a paper attached 
to it, ruled to coincide with the barometer scale. This 
paper, besides being ruled horizontally into inches 
and tenths, to correspond with the barometric scale, 
is divided vertically, throughout its entire length of 
twelve inches, into seven principal and seven minor 
divisions, indicated by darker and lighter lines. The 
dark lines represent the noon, and the lighter lines 
the midnight, of each twenty-four hours. The paper 
thus lasts one week, Near the paper a pencil, guided 
by a rod of metal, is moved up and down, as the ac- 
tion takes place in the aneroid, and at every hour the 
pencil is made to mark the paper by simple mechan- 
ism connected with the clock. By this simple means 
a black-dotted curved line is produced, showing at a 
glance the height of the barometer—whether it is fall- 
ing or rising, for how long it bas been doing so, and 
at what rate the change is taking place (whether at 
the rate of one-tenth per hour or one-tenth in twenty- 
four hours)—facts which can only be arrived at, when 
the old instrument is used, by very frequent and regu, 
lar observations, coupled with a degree of vigilance, 
which few would care to exercise, notwithstanding 
the importance to be attached to date of this kind 





while a detachment of | when the weather is the subject of study and inves- 


charming canvasses by Bilders, Vou Wille, W. ‘rioters outside the town attacked a train on the Bar- | tigation. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Tue Galvestonians have subscribed $40,000 
for a new 


Joun Brovenam has written a new play 
called “ Minnie’s Luck.” 

“Tue Forty Tureves” will shortly be re- 
vived by the Lydia Thompson troupe. 

Tue Abbe Liszt is said to be completing a 
grand symphonic poem, “Le Roi Etienne.” 

Lorra sails for England the first week <in 
June, accompanied by Ker mother and brother. 

Mr. A. J. Sms has received the appoint- 
ment of organist to the English Church in Rome. 


Patri drew 20,000 franes into the Italian 
Oper, on the evening of her reappearance in Paris as 


nd $6,000 
This is expected to secure 156 


Tur Cincinnati Sangerfest will 
for orchestral music, 
players. 


M. Maurice Ricuarp, the new French Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, has promised his support to the 
musical institutions of Paris, 


Sir Micuaet Costa has been invited to con- 
duct his ‘‘Naaman,” at the Paris Opera Concerts 
shortly to be recommenced. 


Tse “ Princess of Trebizonde,” after a run 
of one hundred and thirty-five nights at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, Paris, has been withdrawn. 


Tue last concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, for this season, took place at the Academy of 
Music, New York, on Saturday evening, May 7th. 


ABERDEEN, Scotland, has a vocal society 
numbering one thousand three hundred voices. This 
is far ahead of anything in New York. 


Srx hundred trumpets, fifty drums, and four 
hundred and seventy voices formed the orchestra at a 
concert given recently at St. Petersburg. 


Grorce Houianp, probably the oldest actor 
at present on the American stage, received a benefit 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on the 16th inst. 


WE understand that John Brougham is to 
prepare a new version of his great burlesque of “‘ Po- 
cahontas’’ for the Lydia Thompson troupe. 


Mpuix. Marre Sass has signed, at Milan, 
an engagement with the opera manager of St. Peters- 
burg for four seasons. She will receive the sum of 
37,000f. 

“ Mosquito,” the Dumas drama written for 
Lydia Thompson, was produced at Niblo’s Garden on 
the 2d inst. for the first time. It is in three acts, and 
nine scenes. 


Mr. Joun 8. Crarke presented “ Fox vs. 
Goose”? and “ Lost Ashore” at Booth’s Theatre on 
the 16th inst. The last piece was given for the first 
time on any stage. 


Miss Avausta THomson is engaged on an 
adaptation of the “‘ Pont des Soupirs,”’ one of Offen- 
bach’s best works, and one that is scarcely at all 
known in England. 


‘Tux claim of the late Madame Codecasa to 


have been the Zerlina in “‘ Don Giovanni,” is 
now contested Prague by the friends of anoiher 
dead vocalist, the Signora Bondint. 


Bryant's Minsrrets are in the last week 
but two of their present season at their hall in New 
York, as they are preparing for a tour of about three 
months, visiting many of the principal cities. 


A pramatic spectacle, called “Lion of 
Nubia ; or, Hunters of the Nile,” is in active prepa- 
ration at the Old Bowery Theatre, and will shortly be 
produced at that establishment in grand style, 


Tue Parepa-Rosa troupe opened at Music 
Hall, Boston, on the 16th, for a season of English 
opera, during which Madame Rosa will make her last 
appearance previous to her departure for Europe. 


Ir is reported that Mr. (rau has concluded 
an engagement with Madame Marie Niemann See- 
bach, the tragedienne, and that she will play one» 
hundred nights in America, commencing in New York 
city in September. 


Tue Accademia Filarmonica of Rome, 
which was closed on political grounds some years 
ago, has been allowed to reconstitute itself under the 
patronage of Cardinal di Pietro, It has begun its new 
career with one of Verdi’s operas. 


A concert was given at Pike’s Hall, Cincin- 

nati, on the 3d, which was attended by the élite of the 

It was for the benefit of an en asylum. 

rs were Mrs. Edmund Dexter, Winslow, 
Mr. Nicholas Longworth, and others, 


Tue Spanish ballet-troupe brought to this 
country by Max Maretzek for the Grand Opera House, 
New York, made its debwt at that establishment on 
the 2d inst., appearing in the second act of the suc- 
—_— spectacular drama of ‘The Twelve Tempta- 
tions. 


Mr. Josern Barney brings out his new 
Biblical cantata, on the story of Rebeka, at St. 
James’s Hall, London, this month, with full band 
and chorus, and Sims Reeves in the réle of Isaac, 
The libretto is by Mr. Arthur Matthison, of Wallack’s 
Theatre. 

“Frov Frov” was first brought out in 
Washington at Wall’s Opera House, on the 2d inst., 
by Laura Keene and her well-appointed company. 
Her production of “Frou Frou” (her own version) 
received much one praise, and attracted the most 
fashionable and critical audiences of the season. 


Tue many friends of Charles ‘I’. Parsloe, 
Sr., will be pained to learn that the old gentleman is 
at present lying = in New York. He is almost 
helpless, and is suffering with a combination of dis- 
eases, and a general prostration of the whole system. 
Mr. Parsioe, in his day, was one of the best panto- 
mimists on the stage, and a good general actor. 


F.S. Cuaxrrav closed his engagement at 
the Opera House, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 7th inst. 
On the 6th, for his farewell benefit, the performance 
commen with “‘ Solon Shingle,” followed by “Jerry 
Clip,” and concluded with ‘‘Toodles,” Mr. Chanfrau 
appearing as Solon Shingle, Jerry Clip, with imita 
tions, and Timothy Toodigs, every character receiving 
full justice at his hands. 


On the 7th inst., Lotta entered upon the 
third and concluding week of her brilliant engage- 
ment at the Holliday Street Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 
in the latest acquisition to her repertoire, entitled 
“Heart’s Ease; or, What’s Money Without,” from 
the pen of Edmund Falconer. The drama is replete 
with the brightest colori of romance, and situa- 
tions and scenes blending the humorous and pathetic 
with the happiest effects. 

Prima Donnas sing before courts for no- 
thing, but expect a stunning perquisite in return. 
Minnie Hauck received only « ten-dollar bracelet 
from one of the aristocratic clubs of St. Petersbarg 





for gratuitous warbling. She sent it back, with a 
letter in indignant Anglo-Saxon. The club returned 
it, with the information that they could not read Eng 
| lish. She then sent in a bill of one hundred and fifty 
rouble: In Kussien, which they aleo professed them- 
selves unable to undersiand. 

, 
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HON. GEO. OPDYKE. 


PROMINENT among the pro- 
found thinkers and writers on 
questions of Political Economy, 
at the present day (remarks the 
New York Mercantile Journal), 
stands George Opdyke. Possess- 
ing rare sagacity, intuitive per- 
ception combined with deep re- 
search, his name is a tower of 
strength among financial men. 
His influence in the councils of 
the nation, during the dark days 
of the war, though unknown to 
the masses, was powerfully ex- 
ercised, and forms an important 
chapter in the unwritten history 
of the country. 

Mr. Opdyke was born about 
the year 1807, at Kingwood, 
Hunterdon County, N. J. He 
commenced life as a farmer, and, 
having enjoyed a few winters’ 
schooling, at the early age of six- 
teen assumed the réle of teacher. 
Even in the discipline of his 
scholars, many of whom were 
older than himself, his able exe- 
cutive abilities were prominently 
indicated. Decisive, prompt and 
fearless in the discharge of his 
duties, in this, his first public 
undertaking, he was eminently 
successful. A few years later, 
he commenced trade in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, when that now flour- 
ishing city was considered to be 
in the far West. Not long after- 
ward we find him in New Or- 
leans, engaged in the clothing 
trade. In 1832, he transferred 
his business to this city, where 
he has since remained a promi- 
nent and highly successful busi- 
ness man. His first appearance 
in the political arena, of which 
we have knowledve, was as a 
delegate to the Butlalo Conven- 
tion, where he served on the 
committee that framed the Free 
Soil Platform. 

In 1858, he was elected to the 
State Legislature, and took a very 
prominent part in opposing the 
corrupt schemés for plundering 
this city of valuable franchises. 
Three years later, he was elected 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

In the discharge of his ardu- 
ous duties during the term of his 
office, he distinguished himself 
as a man of extraordinary execu- 
tive talent. 

The suppression of the ever- 
memorable riot was due, in great 
part, to his prompt decision and 
energetic action during the dark 
days that intervened between the 13th and 17th 
of July, 1863. Those who desire to become 


HON. GEORGE OPDYKE, 


familiar with the history of New York city | 


during the eventful years 1862 and 1863, should 
not fail to read Mr. Opdyke’s Mayoralty Docu- 
ments, published in 1866, by Hurd & Hough- 
ton. They form a neat volume of nearly 400 
pages, and contain matters of special interest. 
Mr. Opdyke continued in the dry-goods trade 
until the beginning of the year 1867. Hisknow- 
ledge of the situation of national affairs led him 
to the correct conclusion that legitimate busi- 
ness, on the average, would for a term be 
unprofitable, and he therefore very wisely re- 
tired from an active participation in the trade 
wherein -he had accumulated a handsome for- 
tune. Having been appointed a delegate to 
the Convention for the Revision of the Con- 
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the greater portion of his time to that import- 
ant work during the year 1868. 

Mr. Opdyke is a special partner in the ex- 
tensive dry-goods house of W. I. Peake & Co., 
and also with the enterprising clothing firms 
of Henry & John Paret, and Carhart, Whitford 
&Co. He is a director in one of the largest 

| banks of the city, president of an insurance 
company, and the senior member of the well- 
known, enterprising, and hightoned banking 


| firm of George Opdyke & Co., which was formed 


in the fall of 1868, and which has, on account 
of the wide reputation of Mr. Opdyke, rapidly 
grown into an immense business. The firm re- 
ceive deposits from bauks, bankers, and mer- 
chants throughout the country, against which 
| drafts at sight are made, the same as if the 
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EX-MAYOR CITY OF NEW YORE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CHURCHILL AND DENISON. 


| stitution of the State of New York, he gave | money were deposited in bank. The firm also 


do a large business in selling bonds for rail- 
| way and other corporations.: In the banking 
business, Mr. Opdyke has associated with him, 
‘as partners, his sons George Francis and henry 
B. Opdyke, Mr. William A. Stevens, and Mr. 
Herman Blennerhasset, all of whom are active, 
| able and highly esteemed. As a political econo- 
| mist, Mr. Opdyke deserves to stand in the 
| first rank. He published an excellent treatise 
| upon the subject of Political Economy, in 1851, 
and it is to be regretted that his innate modesty 
restrained him from putting it prominently be- 
| fore the public. It was unfortunate that the 
house, to whom he intrusted the publication of 
this interesting work, retired from active busi- 
| ness soon after the issue of the first edition ; 
and, for lack of proper appreciation, on the part 
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of Mr. Opdyke, of the merits of 
his own production, it was al- 
lowed to go out of print. 

The ideas advanced in this 
work, relative to paper money 
are remarkably clear and sound ; 
and it isa matter of surprise to 
us that such a comprehensive 
view of the science of money, 
and especially paper money, 
should have been promulgated’ 
at that period, when the subject 
had not a tithe of the interest 
attached to it that it,has at the 
preseuttime. In the deservedly 
popular works of John Stuart 
Mill, Adam Smith, Henry O. Carey, 
and others, on Political. Econo- 
my, the subject of money: is 
treated in a manner that in- 
dicates, beyond question, com- 
plete subserviency to prevailing 
prejudices relative to the real 
office work of money. Not so 
with Mr. Opdyke ; he soars above 
prejudice, and brings his acute 
reasoning powers to bear upon 
the principles which govern 
finance and commerce. 

It is a duty incumbent upon 
Mr. Opdyke to revise his work, 
under the light of the present, 
and to have it published at the 
earliest practical moment. 





‘*PLAYING POSSUM.” 


THE very clever drawing en- 
titled “‘ Playing Possum” is by 
Mr. B. Riviere, an English artist. 
Commenting on the sketch, the 
Illustrated London News says: 
‘‘We doubt not that so shrewd 
an observer of animal character 
as the artist, here represents 
nothing more than is to be cred- 
ited to the cunning of the fox 
and the equally proverbial fool- 
ishness of the goose. Monsieur 
Reynard has ventured from his 
hole in the cover to prowl about 
the open common ; and, although 
no source of danger is discern- 
able aloig the wide horizon, he 
is cautious, for it is daylight, 
and geese have wings, if no 
brains ; whilst the hunger which 
thins his flanks only serves to 
sharpen his wits ; so he stretches 
himself at full-length, still as 
death, cunningly calculating that 
foolish curiosity will tempt the 
geese within easy reach. We 
see that he is not mistaken. As 
with all tribes of geese, human 
and feathered, one, bolder, 
though otherwise not sillier, 
leads the restinto the trap. And how capitally 
the artist has caught the ludicrous aspect and 
gesture of these very foolish creatures—the 
fatuitous importance of their waddle; their 
croning necks and prying airs, turning just one 
eye to inquire, and then trying for a new view, 
with heads perched to bring to bear the other 
eye! We presume that apple-sauce or stuffing 
does not enter intc the vulpine bill of fare; 
therefore, nothing will be wanting to the rich 
and ample meal which Monsieur Reynard’s 
sagacity has secured for him.” 


AN EXCITING RACE, 

A VERY amusing incident happened a few 
weeks ago on the line of the Pacific Railroad, 
two or three hundred miles west of Omaha. 
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At daybreak, the locomotive, with its long train 
of carriages and freight cars, entered a narrow 
valley or gorge, where runs quite a rivulet.of 
clear and cold mountain water. On the banks 
of this stream a large herd of red deer were 
standing, occasionally lapping the refresh- 
ing element. The timid creatures, startled by 
the presence in their midst of the ‘* iron horse,” 
knew not what course to pursue in order to get 
away from it. The engineer, to add to their 
evident perplexity, caused the whistle to send 
forth its loudest and most discordant shriek. 
This was enough for the deer. To get beyond 
reach of this new enemy, they started up the 
wood, taking the course the locomotive was 
pursuing. The race became exciting. It was 
a superb trial of steam and iron against mus- 
cle and lung. The engineer ‘‘ put on steam,” 
and sent his locomotive, with its burdensome 
train, whirling along the track ; but for many 
mileg—six or seven it was estimated—the 
frightened animals kept ahead, fairly beating 
their antagonist. At last the pursued and pur- 
suer got into a more open country. This the 
deer perceiving, they sprang on one side, and, 
with unabated speed, ran to a safe distance, 
where, beyond reach of locomotive or rifle, 
they stood and gazed with dilated eyes—their 
limbs trembling from unusual exertion, and 
gasping for breath—at their fast-receding 
enemy. 








NOBILITY. 


TRUE worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by ~ 
Some little good—not in the dréaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


‘Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love. 








THE MONEY-ORDER 


SYSTEM. 


By Mrs. Harriet PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


In former years, if a person wished to send a 
sum of money from one town to another, he 
had but three ways—equally clumsy and incon- 
venient—by which to do it: he might purchase 
a draft on some banking-house, at a rather ex- 
travagant rate of payment for the accommoda- 
tion ; he might forward the sum by express, 
with an annoyance of signing receipts, and a 
corresponding expense ; or he might trust it to 
the tender mercies of the mail, with a chance— 
so certain that it almost ceased to be a chance 
at all—of never hearing from it again. Who 
does not remember some harassment, of more 
or less amount, from having had recourse to 
the last-named method —the precious letter 
carelessly consigned, the surprise at hearing 
no announcement of its arrival at destination, 
the vexatious waiting, the notification to post- 
office authorities, their inability to trace the 
matter, the final acquiescence in the loss, with 
a malediction on the incompetency of a system 
which could not protect its patrons from a rob- 
bery as constant, if not as aggravated, as Italian 
brigandage. 

All this trouble, however, is at last done away 
with ; and the person who chooses to trust treas- 
ure in the mail, without securing himself by a 
money-order, certainly deserves to lose it. The 
money-order system, which has destroyed the 
old uncertainty and irresponsibility, was estab- 
lished in this country on the lst of November, 
1864, and was immediately hailed with accla- 
mation, and tried with satisfaction, as is abund- 
antly shown by the quantity of patronage be- 
stowed upon it during the first eight months of 
its existence ; its transactions from November 
to the following July involving the amount of 
nearly three millions of dollars, in orders issued 
and orders paid ; while, to exhibit its rapid in- 
crease in usefulness, it may be stated that the 
transactions of the system for the year 1869, in 
issues and payments, amounted to nearly fifty 
millions of dollars—an increase of over fifty 
per cent. on the year preceding—so immediate 
a multiplication of itself as far to exceed the 
hopes of its most sanguine initiators. 

The post-offices With which the system was 
connected were at first comparatively few ; but 
their use was so apparent, and the deficiency 
they well supplied so palpabie, that the exten- 
sion of their number could hardly keep pace 
with the wants of the people ; so that now there 
is scarcely a place of the s:nallest consequence, 
from Maine to Mexico, where a money-order 
cannot be bought or paid ; and the offices now 
in operation through the country number nearly 
fifteen hundred. 

The workings of the system are everywhere 
beneficially felt, and it is seen by all to have 
filled a place that was waiting, as it were, for 
its coming, since it bore on its face the proof 
of its value. Its convenience is undeniably 


great, being adapted to the wants of all, but 
chiefly, as was intended, of those who may 
have occasion frequently to remit small sums ; 
and it can hardly be urged that it interferes, at 
. present, with the banking business to any con- 
considerable extent ; 


for thongh its total 








amount of transactions, taking place in the 
course of the year, is becoming something 
very considerable, yet no order can be issued 
for a greater amount than fifty dollars, and no 
more than three orders for this amount can be 
issued, payable at the same office, on the same 
day. Nevertheless, it must monopolize, to a 
large extent, the business of remitting money 
from California and the mines to the eastern 
part of the country—its convenience in this re- 
spect, as in most other cases, arising from its 
superiority over the terms offered by banking- 
houses, both in absolute safety and in cheap- 
ness, But the rule limiting the amount to fifty 
dollars, on any order issued, has proved a source 
of some embarrassment in certain sections 
where banks are few and far between, as the 
case is at present in many of the Southern and 
extreme Western States and Territories, so that 
several of the money-order offices in those parts 
have asked for the privilege of issuing orders 
to a much larger amount, in some cases even 
to that of a thousand dollars, grounding their 
request principally on the want of proper bank- 
ing facilities. But if this privilege could be 
allowed to such offices, without complaint on 
the part of others, care would, of course, need 
to be taken that orders of any magnitude were 
issued on none but the large offices, which have 
80 much money allowed them on deposit that 
they would be put to no inconvenience by the 
payment of large sums. That the system, also, 
in matter of convenience, though in a much 
smaller line, has proved itself to be of great 
service to publishers and their patrons, saving 
to both of them much trouble in regard to their 
subscriptions, every subscriber to paper or peri- 
odical is doubtless well aware. 

The safety. of the money-order system can 
hardly be questioned, being about as infallible 
as anything carried on by human hands can 
assume to be. Formerly, when one was 80 
rash as to trust actual money in the mail-bags, 
that, on any day, in one of our large cities, may 
be seen, on their passage to the railway sta- 
tions, tumbling off the carts, and being tossed 
on again by any kindly disposed passer-by, 
what foolhardy confidence was it that ever enter- 
tained strong certainty of hearing again from the 
inclosures! And scarcely better was it when 
the letter had been registered ; for that, after 
all, was a sort of advertisement to thieves that 
that was the one to tear open. But under the 
present system no manner of risk is run, it 
being next to impossible that the wrong person 
should be paid the money—the propem and 
usual precaution being observed—even if by 
some means he should obtain possession of the 
order. And a fact, with which few may be ac- 
quainted, is, that if one loses or accidentally 
destroys his order, he can yet be paid the money, 
on procuring a duplicate from the superintend- 
ent of the system, at Washington—-Dr. C. F. 
Macdonald, under whose auspices the whole 
Postal-Order Establishment was initiated, and 
has been brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion—the owner of the.order simply furnishing 
a statement, under oath, setting forth the loss 
or destruction of the original, with a certificate 
from the postmaster by whom it was payable, 
that it has not been and will not be paid, and 
also a certificate from the issuing postmaster, 
that it has not been and will not be repaid to 
the remitter. 

Again, it is the least expensive method of 
remitting money, as is seen both from its great 
popularity and trom the tariff of prices, which 
at present is ten cents for all orders under the 
amount of twenty dollars, fifteen cents for all 
between twenty and thirty, twenty cents for all 
between thirty and forty, and twenty-five cents 
for all between forty and fifty dollars. Thus 
we see that there could hardly be perfected a 
better system in combining so many advan- 
tages of safety, economy and convenience, the 
latter being perhaps chiefly to be found in the 
two former. 

The money-order system has now also be- 
come an international one, by the selection of 
one large central office in either country of 
those entering upon the arrangement. As 
such, it went into operation in September, 
1869, with Switzerland, one hundred and fifty 
offices being authorized to issue orders for 
sums to be remitted to that country. The 
amount of orders sent from the United States 
was, in currency, something more than three 
and a half thousands of money; the amonnt 
sent here from Switzerland was nearly four 
and a half thousands. The one hundred and 
fifty offices just mentioned are allowed to issue 
orders on the postmaster at New York, payable 
to persons in Switzerland, and are authorized 
to pay orders issued by that postmaster for 
sums remitted by the Post Office Department of 
Switzerland. None of these orders can be 
drawn by the postmaster in either country di- 
rectly upon a postmaster in the other, but must 
be drawn upon the international exchange 
office of the country in which the order is 
issned. Orders must not exceed fifty dollars, 
and the fees are the same as those of the do- 
mestic orders; but, as the premium on gold is 
variable, the department does not undertake to 
pay, on behalf of the remitter, a determinate 
sum in gold in Switzerland ; and all that it does, 
therefore, is to agree to cause payment to be 
made to the payee in Switzerland of the gold 
value, less the fees, of any international order 
issued for an amount in United States currency. 
It is rather pleasant that the first arrangement 
of this nature should be with a sister republic; 
but it is singular that, with our close relations 
to Great Britain, and the large and unceasing 
Irish emigration and remittances, nothing of 
the kind should have been successfully entered 
upon with her. 

Few, perhaps, have any idea of the amount 
of business done, or of the number of orders 
handled at any one of our large offices. Take, 
for instance, the New York city office; there 
the number of orders issued will average 
weekly between four and fftve hundred, while 
the number paid will average between six and 
eight thousand. This disparity between the 
number issued and paid is reversed in the 





case of the San Francisco office, there the num- | 


ber issued averaging many times the amount of 
the number paid.. The reason of this inequal- 
ity is easily seen when we consider ths vast 
amount of money sent East from the Pacific 
coast ; and in the case of the New York office 
is, of course, accounted for in the fact of its 
being the great emporium and market of the 
country. But*San Francisco being the excep- 
tion, it is found that the smaller offices every- 
where generally issue more than they pay, 
while the reverse is the case with the larger 
ones, the same relation, meanwhile, holding 
good between the new and the old States as 
between the small and large offices. 

The Money-Order Division at Washington, 
which has the control of the system through- 
out the entire land, belongs to the Treasury 
Department, but its superintendent is a mem- 
ber of the Postal Department, and its transac- 
tions are carried on in the splendid Post Office 
building, where the Sixth Auditor of the Treas- 
ury has his office, auditing there all the ac- 
counts of the general mail service. To this 
office all orders, paid, repaid, or damaged, are 
sent, together with the weekly statement of 
the business done in each office in this branch. 
These first go into the hands of those called 
examiners, who examine the statements, note 
the errors, see that all the orders are accounted 
for and sent in, and make inquiry for them if 
not. The statements then go to the deposit 
and transfer clerks, who, as each office is al- 
lowed to have only a certain sum on hand, see 
that all over that sum is remitted to the larger 
offices, called deposit offices, and that tbe 
offices receive and take account of the certifi- 
cates of depost and drafts. Many odd circum- 
stances are discovered to have taken place by 
these clerks, few more amusing than that of 
the old postmistress who was found, very inno- 
cently, to have her deposit made in the cellar, 
where she considered it to be safer than in the 
place named in her directions. The registers also 
keep an account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of each office in this business, balance at 
the end of each quarter, and make out a re- 
capitulation of the whole, at the end of the 
year, which goes before Congress in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The orders, 
in the meantime, have been delivered to the 
assorters, who arrange those of each State into 
offices alphabetically, and those of each office 
numerically, and they are then carried, packed 
in boxes, to the checkers, who check them off 
on the statements; after which they are put 
away for future reference, as are also the state- 
ments, after having been pasted into large 
volumes, according to State and office. 

Thus it may be seen that all the business 
through this department goes on with the ut- 
most precision and exactness; and, being a 
constant check upon itself, no mistake, even of 
the slightest importance whatever, can pass 
unnoticed. What is to be done with all the 
old orders has not yet been decided upon ; but 
probably the same fate awaits them that is 
shared by the old postal accounts, which, after 
being kept for two yeara, are destroyed or sold 
for waste paper. 

It might seem, to those who overlooked the 
fees, that such a system could not be carried on 
without a great additional expense being in- 
curred by the government; and it will, there- 
fore, no doubt, be a relief to those, especially if 
in these times they are tax-payers, to learn that 
this great accommodation to the public swells 
the'r burdens in no wise, but, on the contrary, 
does its share in lightening them. For the 
system is much more than self-sapporting, and 
the amount of revenue accruing to the govern- 
ment, from this source alone, during the last 
year, was more than sixty-five thousand dollars, 
exclusive, of course, of all expenses. In old 
times, this would have been a handsome yearly 
exhibit ; and though now it is but trifling when 
compared with the enormous sums with which 
the government deals, still it is not to be 
thought lightly of, and is an earnest and prom- 
ise of vastly greater profits from the same 
source in the future. Therefore, the more 
praise, in addition to that due for its other 
merits, is to be rendered, not only to the sys- 
tem itself, but to all who have advised and 
promoted its adoption in this eountry. And if 
the system does not quite fulfill the Milesian 
idea of sending a letter by telegraph, in no way 
is there more efficiently set before us the fluent 
action and reaction of interests in a great, free 
country, than when we pay our little sum at a 
branch office, and it courses through the veins 


of government, undiminished, to its destina- 


tion, and the republic, for the time being, be- 
comes our cash-box. 


THE NUN’S STORY. 

“T nave solemnly sworn before God never 
to take on myself the vows of a nun,” I said, as 
I met my father’s glance with one of equal de- 
termination. 

“TI would willingly have your renunciation 
of the world voluntary,” he replied, slowly ; 
“but, voluntary or not, it is the same. You 
enter St. Catharine’s one week from to-day.” 

“Why do you wish to force this living death 
on me?” 

“You know my reasons. The recent war 
has impoverished our house. Senor Davidieze, 
your sisger's betrothed, is more than half in- 
clined to recede from the contract. I cannot 
allow it. Politically, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that he should be my son-in-law; and 
that he would never be should I attempt to 
divide what I now possess between your sister 
and you She must have all; and od 

“Then let her have all!” I cried, passion- 
ately, falling on my knees, and grasping his 
bands in mine. ‘Let her have all your 
wealth, but let me have liberty. In God's 
name, do not bury me while yet alive !” 

He seemed moved, 

“ My child,” he said, kindly, assisting me to 
rise, “ you know not what you say. Is not the 
honorable celibacy of the convent preferable to 















the forced celibacy of a Gowerless maid? You 
shudder at the nun’s black vail; think how 
you would endure the weary, unloving, un- 
loved years of your life in the world. Think ——” 

“T need not pass my years unloving or un- 
loved,” I said. 

“You are mistaken, my child. Your beauty 
and talents would never procure you a suitable 
husband in these troubled times. The war, 
which has impoverished us, has not allowed 
our neighbors to go free. Every family has 
suffered more or less, and, consequently, alli- 
ances will be very cautiously made.” 

** Might I not find a husband out of Brazil »” 
I asked. 

‘*Madalen, your words have more meaning 
than they seem to convey. Explain.” 

““T mean this: Knowing that my sister Isa- 
bella is to be your sole heiress, Don Pedro de 
Castro has again asked me to be his wife.” 

A look of rage and hate swept across my 
father’s face. 

“ Have you dared to renew your ac ;naintance 
with that man ?” 

“TI never renewed my acquaintance with 
him ; it was never broken off. I became his 
betrothed bride with your full knowledge and 
consent. You afterward saw fit, without the 
slightest reference to me, to tell De Castro that 
the marriage could not take place. You——” 

Do you know why I did so?” 

“Yes ; he was an enemy of Brazil. But as 
he is not a Brazilian, there was nothing dis- 
honorable in that. He took sides with his own 
country in the late war; surely you would not 
have him do otherwise, even for your daugh- 
ter’s hand ?” 

“*T did not break the contract because De 
Castro fought for his own Government in the 
late war. He would have been a traitor had 
he not done so. I considered him unworthy of 
my daughter’s hand because, under cover of 
my hospitality, I discovered that he was a most 
dangerous and successful spy on our Govern- 
ment. His services have been richly rewarded. 
And now, having all the gold he could desire. 
he would gratify his passion and wipe out the 
stain on his name by allying himself with our 
house.” 

“*] shall never believe one word to the dis- 
credit of Pedro de Castro,” I said. ‘‘ He has 
explained that matter to me, and I am satisfied 
of his innocence.” 

My father made a step toward me; then 
checking himself: 

* Until you are within the walls of the con- 
vent I shall not think the honor of my house 
safe,” he said. “I would have given you a 
week to prepare for your new home, but you 
are unworthy of confidence. To-morrow at 
daybreak you shall be conducted thither.” 

He turned and left the room. 

“Look to your honor after I am within the 
cenvent walls !” I muttered, stung to madness 
by the hopelessness of the fate he would force 
upon me. 

A wild hope had darted through my brain. 
There was one desperate chance of escape, and 
I would embrace it. 

In the gray dawn of the next morning | 
stood equipped for my journey. Evidently my 
father was not prepared for my strange calm- 
ness; but he made no comments. My sister 
was from home, so there could be no leave- 
taking ; but as I passed through the garden | 
collected a few flowers. 

A carriage stood at the gate. I stepped in, 
followed by my father. The door was closed, 
the horses started, and my childhood’s home 
disappeared forever. 

Half an hour’s rapid driving brought us 
within hearing of a tiny rivulet. Now was my 
opportunity. Complaining of thirst, my father 
ordered the driver to turn his horses’ heads to- 
ward the stream. My father alighted, and as 
he stooped to dip up a cup of the sparkling 
water, I threw the almond blossoms which | 
carried beneath an old tree overhanging the 
brook. 

I was calmer then, well knowing who would 
visit that tryst before another hour had passed, 
and knowing also that he would fully compre- 
hend the meaning of my message. Reading 
hope in the flowers, he would know that I had 
not yet renounced him. 

When evening closed we had reached our 
destination. An irresistible shudder ran through 
my frame as I entered its gloomy portals, but 
otherwise I seemed to quietly accept my fate. 

Three weeks passed away. Outwardly I 
complied with every regulation of the cloister, 
But when night came, and the inmates were 
wrapped in peaceful slumber, I would arise, 
and, standing by the casements, listen, with 
every nerve on the alert, for any passing sound. 
There I would stand till early dawn assured me 
that at least another day must pass before I 
heard from him. 

But hope never forsook me. Knowing the 
slight esteem in which De Castro held the re- 
ligious orders, and fully convinced that he pos- 
sessed both the head and heart to plan and suc- 
cessfully carry out a scheme for my release, I 
felt that my detention was only a matter of 
time. 

One evening, at the beginning of the fourth 
week, I had taken up my usual vigil. Over- 
come by excitement and fatigue, 1 closed my 
eyes for a moment's rest. Suddenly the bell in 
the chapel belfry tolled two, and at the same 
instant an arrow came whizzing through the 
air and fell at my feet. Icanughtitup. A pa- 
per was attached, but in the pitchy darkness of 
my cell I could not even distinguish its color. 
It was impossible to read the note that night, 
.80, pressing it to my lips and heart, I lay down 
and tried to sleep. 

In the first dawn of morning I read the 
longed-for missive. It ran: 


“During the illness of the lay-sister Angela, 
an old woman from the village has been em- 
ployed in the kitchen. She is in my pay, and 
has informed me where your cell is. When the 
nuns walk in the garden this evening, you must 
make some excuse for remaining behind. In 
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the little arbor to the left of the fountain you 
will find the old woman’s hood and cloak. Put 
them on, and pass boldly through the side gate. 
The portress is half blind, and will never detect 
the imposition.” 


I scarce know how the day passed. I won- 
der now they did not see the joy in my heart— 
joy that it was so difficult to banish from my 
face. 

Evening came, however, and the unsuspect- 
ing nuns trooped out for their one hour’s free- 
dom in the garden. 

I framed some pretext for not accompanying 
them ; but, as the last one disappeared in the 
winding of the walk, I slipped out, and, with a 
heart throbbing almost to suffocation, hastened 
to the arbor. . 

I was soon ready. A large, old-fashioned 
hood, and a well-worn brown cloak completely 
disguised me, In an instant I was at the gate. 

“Ah, that is my work, Mother Salvator,” 
Jaughed the old portress, as in my frantic haste 
I attempted to turn the huge key. I drew back, 
dreading to speak, lest my voice should betray 
me, 

She had half turned the key, when, suddenly 
pausing in her work and turning her head, 
“You are not offended, I hope, mother,” she 
said. ‘You see the abbess has given me this 
work to perform, and I should be remiss in my 
duty did I allow another to do it for me ; you 
see, we all have duties to perform,” she con- 
tinued, now resting her hand on the massive 


lock, and looking fixedly at the ground. “ Yes, 
we all have duties to perform ; some are pleas- 
ant, and some are not quite so ’ pleasant. Now, 


mine are pleasant; but, if the abbess had or- 
dered me to be seamstress for the household, 
that would not be so pleasant. And the reason 
is, because I cannot see so well as I once could. 
My eyes are not so good; but, Mother Salva- 
tor, you should see that new novice! I have 
not seen her myself, yet, on account of my 
eyes——” 

Would she never stop! I was almost beside 
myself with fear. Already I could hear the 
nuns’ voices as they approached the gate, 
Their eyes would not be slow to discover the 
disguise which had deceived the garrulous old 
portress. A shudder ran through my frame; 
my limbs trembled beneath me; I dared not 
speak ; to push past the portress, and myself 
try to open the gate, would have been madness, 
with the nuns so near. A deathly faintness was 
grasping my heart, when she suddenly threw 
open the door. The voices of the nuns had 
met her ears, too, and fearing to be discovered 
in gossip, she had turned the Key, and almost 
pushed me through the opening. 

As the iron gate clanged behind me, a hand 
touched mine, and I was drawn beneath the 
shadow of a huge tree, growing close to the 
convent walls. Another disguise was assumed. 
Further on, a close carriage was in waiting; 
we entered, and were driven rapidly away. My 
lover was showering kisses on my lips, but my 
strength had given way; I was senseless in his 
arms, 

For forty-eight hours we kept on our way, 
only stopping at some out-of-the-way inn to 
change horses, make some alterations in our 
dress, and take a few mouthfuls of food. 

At the close of the second day we neared Rio. 
An English ship was just ready to sail, in which 
we took passage. De Castro had so completely 
arranged his plans, that scarcely a moment was 
lost. 

We were on the open sea, starting toward 
England and safety. 

On the vessel we were known as Louis Lopez 
and wife ; but, on arriving in England, another 
name was assumed. 

I was very happy ; and yet I was not De Cas- 
tro’s wife. A marriage by a priest of my own 
religion was, I knew, impessible, and I had not 
worldly wisdom enough to know that one by a 
heretic would have secured my honor. 

A year passed by. A child came ; and then 
my cup of happiness seemed full to overflowing. 
But, alas! I soon discovered that De Castro 


viewed its advent with other feelings. I 
thought too much of the child; it took up a 
great part of my time and attention; 1 could 


not, as heretofore, devote myself exclusively to 
him. Finally, he induced me to send it away to 
be nursed, {t seemed to rend my heart, almost, 
1o part with the little innocent, but he de- 
manded the sacrifice, and I could not hesitate. 

The cloud that had threatened our domestic 
horizon vanishes. Again he was the ardent 
lover, never tiring of my society, never weary- 
ing in his theughtful and delicate attentions. 

We visited every place of note on the con- 
tinent. Our means were ample; we spent 
freely, and our days passed happily along. 

Almost another year went by before any 
change came ; but when it did come, the awak- 
ening was fearful. 

It had wrung my heart-strings to part with 
my child ; and when, six months later, they 
told me that the little forsaken thing was dead, 
my grief was too great for tears. I had yet to 
learn that for me there was a still greater mis- 
ery in store. 

I knew that De Castro no longer loved me. 
In vain I tried, by every womanly art, to win 
back his heart, In vain I wearied my brain 
devising new toilets, practicing new music, and 
reading his favorite authors. He had ceased 
to love me, My heart had told me all, long be- 
tore his cruel words came. 

We were at Baden. The shadows of even- 
ing were falling over the earth, and I, alone in 
my room, had allowed my thoughts to go back 
to my dead child. Tears were in my eyes, but 
I brushed them away as De Castro approached. 

“T am sorry the child is dead,” he said, ab- 
ruptly, taking an opposite seat. 

My lips trembled, but I could not trust my- 
self to speak. 

“ Yes, I am really sorry,” he continued, after 
a pause. “ She would have been 80 much com- 
pany for you when I am gone.” 

“ Gone whence ?” I asked, with a fearful fore- 
boding at my heart. 








America, My affairs have become very much 
complicated, and need my personal super- 
vision.” 


“But you know I eannot return to South 
America.” 

“ Precisely. That is why I regret the child. 
She would have comforted you.” 

‘** How long will you be gone ?” 

He laughed. 

“T really cannot say when I shall return.” 

“Ts our separation to be final ?” 

“Come, Madalen, don’t be silly about the 
matter. For two years past I have been the 
most devoted of cavaliers. That was a greater 


expect ; and———” 

“Was not our union for life?” I asked, in 
dread amazement, That I might lose his heart 
was possible, but I had never for a moment 
thought that I might lose his protection also. 

“A union for life with a recreant nun !” he 
laughed, while a look of contempt overspread 
his handsome face. 

“Tt was for your sake that I became a re- 
creant nun.” 

* Of course ; that is what they all say. But 
you, Madalen, have nothing to complain of, 
even on that score. If you left the convent for 
me, I have given you two years of pleasure in 
return. Your mother’s legacy will maintain 
you in retirement ; or, if you prefer it, you can 
return to the convent, happy in having escaped 
two years of its gloom.” 

I pressed my hand wearily across my eyes. 
It was incredible that Pedro de Castro was ad- 


dressing such language to me; and yet, there 
was no jesting in his face or voice. 
“A rumor has reached me,” I said, after a 


pause, *“‘that you are an admirer of Mademoi- 
selle D———., the heiress, Is it so ?” 
“Yes. In one month she will be my bride, 


and accompany me to America.” 

“Yon dare not commit this outrage !” I cried, 
starting to my feet, and frantic with grief and 
shame. “You dare not commit this outrage ! 
I am as much your wife as if the priest had 
pronounced his benediction over us. I——” 

“Return to the convent, Madalen,” 
said, as he turned to leave the room. 

At that instant an opposite door was thrown 
open, and, turning my head, my father stood 
before me. He was old andhaggard. The two 
years might have been ten, so changed was he 
from the man whom I remembered. 

“T have sought you long,” he 
De Castro, “for your agents put 
wrong track. But——” 

‘*Avenge me!” I cried, fiercely; “avenge 
me ch my seducer! He tore me from the con- 
vent, made me his mistress, and now casts me 
off for a wealthy bride !” 

I saw my father’s arm go up, heard the click 
of pistols, then two lond reports rang through 
the room, and two dead men, each murdered 
by the other, lay at my feet. 


he 


said, facing 
me or the 





THE UNION HOTEL, SARATOGA, 
NEW YORK, OWNED BY THE 
LELAND BROTHERS 


THE summer season, at our fashionable 
watering-places, promises this year to be of 
unusual brilliancy. During the winter, work- 





men were employed upon all the principal 
buildings, enlarging, refitting and otherwise 


adding to the accommodatign offered the travel- 
ing public. The attractions of Long Branch 
have been very materially increa ed; while at 
Saratoga the recent discoveries of the “‘ Geyser” 
and “ Crystal” springs—waters differing widely 
from all others at that resort—will add much 
to the many charms of the place. 

Saratoga will be pre-eminently the resort of 
the elite this summer. And for those who are 
already familiar with its public buildings, man- 
sions and elegant drives, there is an agreeable 
surprise awaiting. 

The new Union Hotel, owned by those 
princes in the business, the Leland Brothers, 
which will be thrown open to the public on the 
first of next month, is, without doubt, the 
largest, best located, and most richly decorated 
building of its hind in the world. In fact, the 
very name of its famous owners is a guarantee 
that, in the points of accommodation and gen- 
eral management, it will be all that the most 
fastidious pleasure-seekers could desire. The 
old building has been so completely remodeled 
that it would hardly be recognized by the pa- 
trons of last year. 

The hotel covers the entire block facing Con- 
gress Spring Park, and bounded by Broadway, 
Congress, Federal and Washington streets. 
The building is of brick, is five stories high, 
and is surmounted by a Mansard roof of slate. 
Towers at each end, seven stories in height, 
add greatly to the imposing appearance of the 
hotel, and from the upper stories a splendid 
view can be had of the village and the sur- 
rounding country. Tie main front is four hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, and the immense 
size of the building can be imagined, when one 
remembers that the Metropolitan, on Broadway, 
which has one of the finest fronts of any hotel 
in the city, is but three hundred feet in length, 
or one hundred and fifty less than this great 
Saratoga palace. 

An iron balcony, cast in sections, at the West 
Point Foundry, twenty-four feet wide, three 
| hundred feet long, and three stories high, of a 
| light, airy, and graceful pattern, is placed along 
the front, and adds greatly to the imposing ap- 
pearance of the building, as well as to the com- 
fort of the guests on warm summer afternoons. 
Clusters of light will appear between the pillars 
throughout the entire length in the evening, 
giving an effect little short of fairy-land. The 
grand entrance in the centre of the building, 
and the portico, will excel, in beauty of design 
and grandeur, anything in the country. The 
hallway, seventy feet by sixteen, leading to the 
grand staircase, is tesselated with variegated 
marbles, while the wainscoting presents a shin- 
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stretch of fidelity than you had any reason to | 


| Corinthian columns, 
| four elegant reception-rooms are reached. These 
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same costly waterial, The 
grand stairway is very wide and spacious, the 
woods used in its construction being the finest 
oak and black wainut. 

The great dining-room of the hotel is two 
hundred feet by sixty, with ceilings twenty feet 
high. The tables are what are termed family 
tables, seating four, six, and eight, and the ac- 
commodations are ample for one thousand din- 
ners atatime. There are seven hundred rooms 
altogether in the building, and these, with the 
detached cottages in the court-yard, which will 
accommodate from one to two families each, 
give room for fully fifteen hundred guests. 

The general reception-room is one of the most 
magnificent in the world, and cost $10,000 to 
furnish ; and, for the grand parlor, $15,000 have 
been expended in the decoration. The dining- 
room is of equal grandeur, and the kitchen and 
appurtenances are on the same princely scale. 
Twelve carvers have been engaged to do the 
needful for the myriad guests, and two hundred 
waiters will attend their orders. To insure the 
finest possible fare, Warren Leland has engaged 
a corps of trout-fishers, and twelve experienced 
hunters, so that game and fish will always be at 
the service of the guests. 

Standing near the office, and looking up into 
the rotunda, the guests can see to the top of the 
building through seven storjes. Promenading 
in the balconies which encircle the rotunda, 
they can look down and see the new arrivals, 
and in the evening, with the dazzling lights, 
story above story, the beautiful toilets of the 
ladies and the elegant frescoes, the scene will 
be beautiful beyond description. 

Passing to the left of the office, through thirty 
over marble-tiled floors, 


are directly opposite the grand staircase and 
the vertical railway. The latter is the inven- 
tion of Leonard Atwood, of New York, and is 
the largest in the country, the cars being twelve 
by ten feet, and move upward and downward 
without the slightest noise or any of that jerk- 
ing motion so often felt in vertical railways, 
and which is so sickening to some people. 

Further along the hall is the ladies’ parlor, a 
clear room, one hundred feet by fifty, and most 
elegantly furnished. French windows open 
from it to the balcony on one side, and to the 
court-yard on the other. Each of the panels 
contain immense mirrors, and the belles of 
fashion will have ample opportunities to view 
the full effect of their elaborate toilets, and see 
them repeated in a hundred different directions. 

Under the hotel there are thirty stores. De- 
scending the grand stairway in the bnilding a 
spacious corridor is reached, two hundred feet 
by eighteen, which runs directly past the rear 
of the stores, and forms a sort of convenient 
street or avenue for shopping in rainy weather, 
besides a cool and pleasant place forpromen- 
ading. 

Communication is had with all the rooms in 
the hotel by the aid of electricity, and the very 
latest improvements in all departments have 
been introduced, making the establishment a 
model of its kind, 

The rows of fine shade-trees in the court yard 
of this hote!, illuminated at night by numerous 
lamps, and trembling to the vibrations of a fine 
band, which plays every morning and evening 
throughout the season, are a feature peculiar to 
the Union. 

The beautiful grounds have been rearranged 
so exquisitely, that if any blushing maiden can 
allure her bashful lover into the walks, he will 
be compelled to make an offer before he leaves 
them. The ball-room has also been redecorated 
in the most sumptuous manner, and, indeed, 
nothing has been spared to make the Union 
Hotel a miniature paradise. 

The Leland Brothers expect that Eugenie, 
Empress of the French, will arrive at their 
hotel about the middle oi June, and have made 
special arrangements for the reception of Her 
Imperial Majesty. 

A series of the most recherche entertainments 
during the season is promised, and the proprie- 
tors are not gentleman to slip their woras. 

A large number of the pretty little cottages 
erected on the Union grounds have been rented 
by some of the most prominent persons in the 
country. 

Besides the attractions peculiar to the place, 
the races, for which there will be two full meet- 
ings of six days each, will be a feature that will 
be highly appreciated by the public. 

Fashion has already passed her approval of 
this beautiful resort, and thither her faithful 
votaries will flock. 

The principal architect was Mr. Wm. 8. Beer. 
The furniture is from the house of Warren, 
Ward & Co., the bedding from Wright Pome- 
roy’s, and the carpets, linen, upholstery, etc., 
from A, T. Stewart & Co., of New York. 





AvsTRALIAN FLowrers.—The native sore has 
the color, but no other resembiance, to the European 
queen of flowers. It is one of the few field fowers 
possessing any odor. Wafted on the passing gale, it 
commends itself pleasantly to the senses ; but strange 
enough, on closer acquaintance, there mingles with 
the rich perfume an undoubted smell of fox |—a scent 
which, however productive of rapture in “the fleld,” 
is hardly adapted to the boudoir. In the low lands of 
the Botany scrub, there is a crimson and orange 
flower, like the foxgiove in form, very handsome, but 
so hard and horny in texture that the blossoms actu- 
ally ring with a clear, metallic sound as the breeze 
Shakes them. It might be the fairies’ dinner-bell, 
calling them to dew and ambrosia! But, alas! there 
are no “good people” in Australia. No one ever 
heard of a ghost, a bogie or a “fetch” there. 


Tue French dramatist Casimir Delavigne 
had so extraordinary a memory that it was his custom 
to finish the composition of a play before writing a 
word of it. The first act of Louis the Eleventh—by 
which play, from the admirabie acting of the late Mr. 
Charles Kean, he is best known in England—wascom- 
posed, but not written before starting on a voyage to 
Italy. While away, Talma, who was to have repre- 
sented the king, died, and the intention of completing 
the drama was for a time abandoned. When, some 
ro afterward, he again turned his attention to it, 

was able to recall to his memory the first act as or- 
iginally composed, and which had remained so long 
dormant in his brain. 
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PERSONAL AND tah Ni ‘iS. 
Exiie OLiivine’s salary is $75,000 a year, 
Tue Stanton Memorial Fund amounts to 


$147, 


O.p General Von Moltke, the great 
sian soldier, is nearly blind, 


Louis Napo.ron has finished the first vol- 
ume of the life of Charlemagne. 


Ex-Quren Isanevua, of Spain, is busily en- 
gaged in writing her autobiography. 


Me. Joun Burke. well known in soc iety as 
the best whist player in London, is dead. 


Mr. Mortey is a frequent and attentive lis- 
tener to the debates in the House of Commons 


Rocuerort receives, in prison, every 
upward of fifty bouquets from Democratic ladies. 


Tue learned Dr. Curtis is to be appointe:! 
director-in-chief of the royal museums in North Ger- 
many. 

Tue King of Prussia has, at the garden 21 
Babelsberg, fifty white mice, which he often watche 
for hours, 

GENERAL Loyustreer participated in the 


colored peoples’ Fifteenth Amendment celebration in 
New Orleans. 


600, 


Prus 


day 


Jenny Linp is so embarrassed in her peen- 
niary affairs that she thinks of opening a singing 
school in Paris, 


ApMIRAL Davis is once more to take charg: 
of the Observatory at Washington, to supersede Com- 
modore Sands. 


Ar Vienna a young prince is studying assid- 
uously for the stage, after having renounced his title 
and military rank. 


M. Maurice Ricarp, the French Ministe: 
of Fine Arts, has just married Mile. Aubenot, a grea 
heiress, aged twenty-five. 


Tue Emoress of Austria, who is now in 
tome, preserves a strict incognito, under the name 
of the Countess de Hohenems, 


J. M. Marsaant, the man who discovered 
gold in California, is trying to rescue himself from 
poverty by telling the story in a lecture, 


Presipent Finney, of Oberlin, now seventy- 
seven years old, preaches twice each Sunday, ani! 
with the same power as in his younger days, 


Captain Cuaries Rossins has been master 
of the Boston House of Correction for forty-six years, 
and has just been elected for the forty-seventh, 


An English manager has offered Viet: 
Hugo $100,000 to lecture one year in the principal! 
cities of Europe, which he will probably accept. 


ALEXANDER Dumas, the elder, is suffering 
from paralysis of the right hand—‘‘the hahd with 
which,” he observes, “he has so largely sinned |" 


Dr. Pick, the well-known lecturer on mem 
ory, has been honored by the Emperor of Austria 
with the knighthood of the Order of Francis Joseph. 


Rosert, son of Robert Morris. a colored 
lawyer of Boston, has graduated from the Imperial 
—— of France, and entered the Middle Temple, 

ndon, 


Ben Fiemine, the last of Perry’s heroes of 
Lake ry ninety-two years of age, is begging in the 
streets of Erie, Pa., almost ready to die a pauper in the 
land he defended. 


Lorp Joun Russett, while visiting Paris 
lately, took a seat in the Senate; and received much 
attention from the French legislators. He also dined 
with Napoleon at the Tuileries, 


Dr. Uncer, one of the first botanists in 
Germany, was found, a few days ago, dead in his bed 
at Gratz, Austria. An examination of the body 
showed that he had been strangled. 


Mr. Cnaries WeELts, an eminent Oriental 
scholar, has been appvinted by the Turkish Govern 
ment to the post of Professor of English in the Impe 
rial Naval College at Constantinople, 


Mrs. Exizapetu Capy Stanton declines to 
permit the use of her name for re-election to tlie 
presidency of the Woman’s Suffrage Association. Sh« 
retires after twenty years’ official service. 


Aut Pasna Monparex, the Minister of thi 
Khedive of Egypt, has purchased thirty thousand 
volumes in London and Paris, to found a publi 
library at Cairo, the only one of the kind in Egypt 


Tue Empress’s new prize, of the French 
Geographical Society, of 10,000 frances, has been given 
to M. de Lesseps, who has devoted the sum to the so 
ciety’s projected expedition into Equatorial Africa, 


SUPERINTENDENT JovrDAN has stationed 
officers at the doors of gambling houses, to warn pe 
sons of the character of the places ; and ‘the basem n 
cheap jewelers have, for a like cause, been obliged t« 
go to other fields. 


Bismarck threatens the North German Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops with suspension, and the Hol) 
See with the withdrawal of the Prussian Ministe: 
from Rome, in the event of the adoption of the Infai 
libility doctrine. 


Governor Asniey has published a long card 
in a Montana paper denying that he sought to use 
suborned testimony to convict Andrew Johnson, o1 
that he had anything to do with the trial ani execn 
tion of Mrs. Surratt. 


Tue Emperor of Russia intends to bestow 
on Mme. Ollivier the Order of St. Catharine, as an 
evidence of his respect. Her new fashion of high 
neck dresses, in opposition to low necks, incited hin: 
to this token of regard. 


Kise Wiiutam of Prussia looks likely to 
live a hundred Pe. ars, and spends most of his tink 
out of doors. The old gentleman wears the copper 
pointed helmet as jauntily as if he were a real swash 
buckler, and looks quite soldierly in uniform. 


Tue subscriptions to the Faraday memoria! 
have reached £1,400. A monument, it is said, is to be 
erected in the British Museum. This is al! the pres- 
ent generation of Englishmen seem inclined to do to 
perpetuate the memory of the greatest philosopher of 
their time. 

Dr. Henry Macruper and Miss Kate Ma 
gruder, son and daughter of the Confederate genera 
of that name, have been residing in Italy for xevera) 
years. Both are devoted’ to art, and have procuces 
quite a number of fine oil paintings, which have late 
arrived at New Orleans. 


Mr. Browns, of the Chinese Embassy, hax 
announced that they do not intend to conclude a 
treaty with Prussia. The “ Norddeutsche Zeitung,’ 
in confirming this, says that, as the embassy attribute 
their success mainly to their late chief, they will noi 
name another in his place, and will discontinue thei: 
negotiations. 


To commemorate the Empress’s tour, a re- 
ligious and charitable asylum will rise on the ground 

e ad the Sultan’s authorization to purchase in the 
environs of Jerusalem. The Sultan has presented to 
the Catholic Armenian Church the rich h: ings, Car- 
peta, throne, and precious vases sent by on the 
occasion of the grand mass. celebrated there in the 





Empress’s honor. 
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ETERNITY ALL. 
I reap of battles with their thousands slain, 


Of plagues that buried myriads 
side, 


FOR 


side by | 


Of savage hordes that seem’d to live in vain, | 


And, unregretted, died. 


And through the histories—sacred and pro- 
fane 
What hecatombs of unknown dead I see, 
And marvel if at death they rose again, 


And if all these still be / 


That Shakspeare lives, we easily believe— 
The wonder were that such could ever die, 
But those unthinking swarms! who can con- 
ceive 
How they should live, or why? 


Why not? If here lite’s ends 
serve, 
May there not be, hereafter, lowly ends? 
The ruder mission for the ruder nerve: 


One makes—one only mends. 


lowly they 


Their numbers shake us !—Though the stars 
had been, 
Like earth, each one the cradle of a race, 
And all immortal, there were room within 
The eternal dwelling-place. 


For, infinite as space, and in its needs 
As various as creation, it demands 
All modes of being, intellect and creeds, 

Outnumbering the sands. 








CASTS FOR 


LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


THREE 


PART I].—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER IX.—A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK—BAD 
MEN OUGHT TO BE KILLED—THE UNCLE --MON- 
SIEUR, MON PERE—DEAD OR DYING—CLAIMING 
PAYMENT FOR A DEBT—DANGER CANCELS OR- 
LIGATION—THE COURT-MASQUE. 


Upon the same morning as that on which the 
French gentleman had visited the Prince Dol- 
gorouki, Ismaila, who, with Mailowitz, had re- 
turned to St. Petersburg with the retinue of 
servants who had accompanied the husband of 
their niece, upon his second visit to that city, 
had been closeted with her mistress. She had 
been telling her, that Mailowitz had encount- 
ered the son of the Boyard, upon the evening 
of the reception at the Austrian Ambassador's, 
The tale had been decorated with that profu- 
sion of Oriental expletive which is so common 
with the serf. It may be remembered that edu- 
cation had not rubbed her Russ style of lan- 
guage and thought, nearly as much, out of the 
wife of the ex-Starost of Yerkowa, as it had 
aone from himself. 

“ He was sure of it—Ismaila !” 

* As sure as he might be that the sun sets 
‘and rises—mistress! As sure as he is that the 
Blessed Mother of Jesus has made you a count- 
“ss, and helped him out of the way of the 
snout, As sure as——” 

“ Hush ! Ismaila—go and fetch him.” 

As her aunt rose from the stool on which she 
had been sitting, crossed the apartment, opened 
the door, and went out, little Henri, who had been 
playing upon the floor with a cut and painted 
wooden regiment of soldiers—such playthings 
were not a novelty, even in those days—scram- 
bled up and came toward her. 

“‘ Madame—my mother !” he said—‘*‘ who is 
Monsieur Dimitry ?” 

“ Why do you ask—Henri” ,, 

** Because your lips were white, when Aunt 
*Smaila spoke of him.” 

They had been so, although Fiodorowna had 
betrayed no other sign of emotion. After the 
astonishment which had been so coupled with 
dread, when she believed she had seen him 
two nights since, she had determined in future 
to repress it. Nevertheless, she had beer una- 
ble to do so completely. 

After a pause, she replied—“ Paul Dimitry is 
a bad 1an—Henri !” 

** A very bad man ?” 

“Yes! my child—a very bad man.” 

* And you—madame, ma mére! are afraid of 
him ?” 

* Perhaps I am "—she replied, thoughtfully. 

6 When I am grown up, I will kill him.” 

* Why—Henri ?” 

“ He is a very bad man, and you, my mother, 
are a good woman. He frightens you. Bad 
men ought to be killed.” 

This was undoubtedly a curt although unphi- 
losophic method of settling the matter, yet it 
brought a dimpling smile to the cheek of the 
countess. She was about, however, to have 
argued the matter with her boy, when Mailo- 
witz entered the chamber. Her knowledge of 
her uncle’s nature might have told her, that 
something of an unpleasant character had been 
working in his mind. His compressed brow, 
ridged into knots of flesh—his lowering glance 

—his tightly shut hands—all betrayed the 
presence of a dominant and active uneasi- 


ness, which she was unable to account for. 
It should be remembered that neither be 
nor Ismaila had told Fiodorowna or their 


present master of that which had passed be-| 


tween himseW and Paul Dimitry in the cot- 


tage occupied by him on the Chateaupers 
estate, It was, certainly, not for fear of their 
niece. But the discretion of Mailowitz, as well 


as that of his wife, amounted to cunning. It 
ordinarily does so with the greater portion of 
his countrymen. They were unaware, in what 
light Monsieur de Chateaupers might be inclined 








to regard the violence which had characterized | 
the proceeding of Mailowitz upon this occa- | 


sion. 


It was trne that the lash no longer figured in | 


the background of their existence. They could 
walk through life, without fearing to feel or 
hear the snapping crack of the terrible thong. 


i 


But they could not rid themselves of the feel- 
ing that they were physically responsible to 
their owner. 

Even Mailowitz, who—as has been already 
seen—had well-nigh thoroughly adapted him- 
self to his new existence, felt that hie present 
lo. had only replaced their former master. 
Knowing that he was a gentler one, he was un- 
able entirely to realize the difference between 
him and that Ivan Dimitry who was soon to be 
no longer the Boyard. 

He did not seat himself as Ismaila had done, | 
although, the stool on which she had been sit- | 
ting was still in front of his niece. But it was | 
in an easy and unembarrassed attitude that he 
stood before her, although his countenance be- 
trayed his moody uneasiness, visibly. 

“What is this—uncle !” she asked—* that 
Ismaila has told me ?” 

*T do not yet know—Fiodorowna ! what the 


‘mother’ has said.” } 
‘She tells me that you have seen Paul 
Dimitry.” 


**T have.” 

** When—uncle ?” 
“Two nights, sine*, 
** Where ?” 


“ First, in the shadow on the right of the 
torchlight from the gateway of the palace 


where the Prince Leichenstein now dwells,” 

“T was right "—murmured Fiodorowna, 

* Afterwards, I followed him.” 

© You followed him ?” 

“ Yes !” 

* And why—Mailowitz ?” 

* Por a good reason.” 

* And why have you now told me this ?” 

“ Because I thought that you and the master 
should, know it.” 

** Why not sooner ?” 

“T had not made up mind, Fiodorowna! 
whether it might be necessary.” 

After some minutes, the countess saw that 
the ex-Starost had not moved or betrayed any 
impatience. She knew that he had more to 
tell. 

“Uncle, you have not yet said all that you 
have to say.” 

** My niece !g¢I have not.” 

“Go on—then. Iam listening.” 

** There were two of them—a serf of the Boy- 
ard’s whom I had never seen. He was stand- 
ing by the traveling-droschky of Sapichy Dolgo- 
rouki.” 

** The traveling-droschky ?” 

** Tt was ready for a journey.” 


| stolidly before him. 





** Where to ?” 

*“* Wait—Fiodorowna! and you shall hear. 
Podatchky and two of Sapichy’s serfs were 
there also. None of them said a word, Af 
last Sapichy and Catharine Dolgorouki came 
from the palace. The countess, as yet, knew | 
nothing. The reason for their departure was 
explained to her. iI had been standing on the 
opposite side of the broad line of light trom 
the gateway, and could hear only her last words. 
She promised money tor every hour saved on | 
the road to Berenzoff.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Wait "—he again repeated—and you shall | 
hear. No sooner had the droschky rolled off, 
than Paul Dimitry spoke to the man whom I 
did not know. After a brief space, they walked 
away in the direction of the Neva. I followed 
them.” 

‘“*Are you sure that Paul Dimitry went 
there ?” suddenly inquired the boy, Henri, who 
had been listening intently. 

“ He did—monsieur ?” 

* And you did not kill him 7” 

“ No ” 

As he answered the child, the brow of Mailo- 
witz darkened. Possib:y, a momentary regret 
troubled him that he had not done so. None 
would have known or seen it, save the serf 
who accompanied Paul. Supposing that this 
man, in the darkness, should have recognized 
whose hand it was, the ex-Starost knew that 
he might have run the risk of his treachery 
with tolerable security. 

“JT am glad of it—Uncle Mailowitz !” said 
the boy. 

“Why” 

“7 mean, as soon as I am big enough, to kill 
him myself.” 

The Russian looked straight at the flashing 
eyes of the child admiringly. In those days, 
the moral pitch of humanity differed from our 
own. But the mother turned to him, and 
sharply bade him—*be silent.” As the boy 
crept up to her, and placed his round arms ca- 
ressingly upon her lap, the uncle of Fiodorowna 
continued, 





“When they had reached the bank of the 


river, I was enabled to get nearer them. I 
was dark, and I crouched down behind the | 


worn and broken hull of an old boat, whose 
wooden ribs were standing there.” 

Searcely had he got thus far, than a clean, 
ringing tread was heardin the hall. It mounted 
the staircase. 

“It is Monsieur, mon pére,” cried the child. 

Raising his head from his parent’s robe, he 
ran toward the door. 

It opened ere he had reached it, and Mon- 
sieur de Chateaupers appeared upon the thresh- 





old of the chamber. 

Catching up the sturdy brat in his arms, and 
lifting him to his own level, he pressed a pater- | 
nal kiss upon his cheek. Then he gazed in- 
quiringly from thé now flushed face ot his lady, 
who had risen and come toward him, to the 
sombre countenance of the ex-Starost, and the 
troubled lines of Ismaila’s face. 

* What is the matter—YFio ?” 

* Henri ! I was right.” 

“In what ?” 


‘‘ That the son of the Boyard is here.” 

** How do you know this?” 

Madame de Chateaupers told him all she had 
just heard. 

‘Then "—he replied gravely—“ it must be 
true.” 

* What is?” 

“That which the Prince Dolgorouki sug- 


gested to me.” 


” 


* And this is—— 

* That Tran Dimitry is dead or dying.” 

Saying this, he looked toward Mailowitz. 
The Russian nodded his head. 

“ Which was it?” 

“ Dying—Count Henri !” 

** You shonld have told me this, earlier.” 

It was with an angry spot upon his brow that 
the Frenchman said this. 

The reply of Mailowitz was succint. 

“Monsieur le Comte—the words, even of a 
serf, are his own.” 

Henri de Chateanpers crossed the apartment 
several times, rapidly. Mailowitz looked 
But the blue eyes of Fio- 
dorowna followed her husband. Her fear, how- 
ever, wandered wide from the mark of his 
awakened doubt. Hers wasa general dread, 


| His suspicion had already taken individual 
shape. 

She saw that he was very evidently, deeply 
annoyed, 

Aye, the Prince Dolgorouki had foreseen 


everything thus far, The crafty Keenness of 
the old Muscovite had marked him out trouble. 
Possibly, this trouble might not arise. Paul was 
acoward, But—-**the young cub’s teeth, now 
the old bear was out of the way, would be all 
the sharper.” Supposing this trouble should 
come, If it did so, he had known the present 
Tzarina when she was only an Imperial Prin- 
cess. Aye, and at that time—Pshaw! What 
was he dreaming of? It wasan insolence upon 
his part, ever to have thought of her in this 
way. He, certainly, did not know the secret 
history of the Russian Court. Ye , even now— 
he was sure of this—she remembered it. She 
had extended the most gracious show of favor 
to himself and his Russian wife. Besides— 
there was another point upon which he could 
rely for safety. Was he not the special Secre- 
tary to the Duc de Richelien? He was nut now 
as he had been, when. formerly in St. Peters- 


burg. The dwelling of the Embassy was 
French soil. What chance of danger could 


there be? Or if there was any, why should he 
not send his wife and child, at once, back to 
France ? 

No! He felt that he could not do that, pre- 
vious to the period fixed for the Coronation of 
the Empress of all the Russias. 

This was to take place at Moscow within the 
next two weeks. 

Apartments had already been assigned him- 
self and the countess, in the Kremlin, imme- 
diately adjoining those which were to be occu- 
pied by the Ambassador of France, 

It would be too glaring an insult—to his own 
country, as well as Russia. He-—as well as the 
Duc de Richelieu—although less prominently, 
represented the French nation. The risk, 
whether slight or grave, must be run. 

When be arrived at this point in his rapidly 
passing train of thought, he halted before the 
former serf of the Boyard. He laid his hand 
heavily upon the shoulder of the Russian, 

** Mailowitz !” 

* Count, I hear.” 

“You owe me a debt. 
you told me so.” 

The rough skin of Mailowitz flushed a dusky 
red through its coarsely granulated surface. 
Ere the count could prevent him, he had 
sunken upon both knees, caught his right hand 
in both of his own, and kissed It. 

“T had then learnt— Monseignenr, how great 
a debt it was.” 

* Are you disposed to pay it now ?” 

“Tf it is with my own life.” 

** Rise— Mailowitz—” said 
with a grave smile. “Ido not ask so much.” 

“Tf it is with any other "—continued the Rus- 
sian,’ as he rose from his knees, 

After all, civilization could not rid him of his 
Tartar biood, 

“No!” responded the French gentleman, 
proudly. “ The life that I need, I take myself.” 

” Monsieur, mon pere.” 

Henri de Chateaupers turned to his son, 

* Well—little one ?” 

‘May I do the same, when I am a man ?” 

“ Heaven grant, my child, that yon may have 
no necessity !” 

“ But I want to——” 

His mother drew little Henri from his father’s 
side. Her touch had stayed the words which 
were on the boy’s lips. 

Then the Frenchman turned again to Mailo- 
witz 

“Tf I need your service—uncle of Fiodo- 
rowna ! I will send for you, this noon.” 

Taking his child by the hand, he left the 
chamber, accompanied by the countess, to go 
to his own apartment. As the ex-Starost and 
his wife were about to retire, themselves, the 
French nobleman again entered the room. He 
had ostensibly returned to fetch his plumed 
hat, which, on his previous entrance, he had 
thrown upon the table. Crossing to the Rus- 
sian, he said, in a low tone 

“ There will, perhaps, be danger in the ser- 
vice I need.” 

‘1! supposed, Count! there would.” 

It was in as low a key, that Mailowitz replied. 

** And you do not refuse it ?” 

“St. Sergius knows”—treplied the husband 
of Ismaila, solemnly—*“ that your need will lift 
a heavy weight from me.” 

He might, in all probability, have said “ from 
my conscience,” had his education supplied 
him with a name for that very valuable, but, 
occasionally, inconvenient mental article. 

“* Fio,” said the Frenchman to his wife, when 
he rejoined her in the gallery running around 
the hall of the mansion they occupied—* in 
four days the court will quit St. Petersbug for 
Moscow. You have, barely, the time to be in 
readiness.” 

“ Why, all is prepared.” 

“Not all. On the evening of the day suc- 
ceeding the coronation, a magnificent masque 
to be given by the Tzarina. I have only 
heard of it, this morning. Will you oblige me 
by ordering from Madame Fleur de Laine a 
direct copy of that dress in which I first saw 
you—no better and no worse? Pay for it what 


Some six years since, 


De Chateaupers, 


is 


| she chooses to ask, 
| three days, 





But it must be ready in 
the morning of the fourth, 
Richelieu starts. I must leave, when he goes,” 

As Fiodorowna turned her large eyes 
upon her husband—filled with the light of het 
love for him—she had well-nigh forgotten what 
had passed earlier, in the memory of that scene 
which his words had recalled to her. 

He had not. ° 

It was, with a bitter heart, that he reminded 
himself of her dread when he had first men- 
tioned their approaching visit to St. Peter 
burg. Yet, here they were now. For himself, 
he would have laughed at any danger, But he 
now recognized, that the mere chance of her 
peril made him a coward. 


On 


hi! 
bine 


CHAPTER IX.—THE FRENCH EMBASSY SAVING 
ITS DIGNITY—A BOYARD’S FUNERAL IN Till 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY THE KNIFE AS 
DOORKEEPER—-A STRANGER AT THE BURIAL, 
CLERICAL GRATITUDE FOR A PIECE OF GOLD 
LIES FOR NO BREAD, AND TRUTH FOR Pt- 
LANGER-—AN INSTINCTIVE CONCLUSION, 


AT the time which has been mentioned by 
Monsieur de Chateaupers, the French Ambas- 
sador and his swite quitted St, Petersburg, upon 
their route to Moscow. 

Nor, should it be imagined, that this starting 
was by any means of the same class which, in 
the present day, characterizes such a passage 
between two large cities. in the same country. 
The private carriage in a Raiiway train —pos- 
sibly a cold euisine—half a dozen servants, more 
or less, should it be necessary—an interpreter, 
and three or four secretaries of legation, now, 
constitute the whole of the human and physical 
impediments which would have to be chron- 
icled. At least, if we except a traveling-car- 
riage or two, and half a dozen horses, 

In that period, however, it was quite a 
ferent matter. 

The train of the Special Envoy of his Sacred 


an 


Majesty, Louis Quinze of Blessed Memory, con- 
sisted of fourteen carriages, drawn by fow 
horses each—that of Richelieu himself wa 


drawn by eight, and one of the carriages wa 
devoted to his cook—as well as a traveling e 
cort of some eighty servants, and a squadron ©! 
the Cossack lancers of the Empire to which |! 
was accredited. 

He had started, one day in advance of th 
rzarina, in order to save his own dignity. 

It was unfitting that the French Emba 
should play an inferior part, in the Imp« 
progress to the ancient city. 

Upon this very mornin 
tion trom the capital, another 
certainly not gay a pre 
been observed. 

His serfs, headed by his son-in-law, Sapic 
Dolgorouki, were bearing the remains of tly 
late Boyard Ivan Dimitry to their last restin 
place. ; 

The family burial-place was situated about 
three miles north of Berenzof. 

It was approached by an uneven and bro! 
track throngh the pine forest. 

So long had it been unused for more than 
twenty-five years, had its rong@h wooden tes 
been unopened for any of the Dimitries—t); 
during the three days preceding this one, thi 
ax and spade of a hundred serfs had been e 
ployed in clearing the road through the pins 
wood, for their departed ** Father,” to his final 
home, Aye, rough and coarse and violent as 
he might have been—‘* their Father.” While 
they hewed down the pines and leveled t) 
earth, they groaned in spirit as they remem 
bered that, sharp and gusty as the old man’s 
wrath was, their lives and happiness were now 
in the hands of another, whose grinding will 
like the upper and nether mill-stones—had ' 
gentleness, and would show small mercy. 

There was an intense gravity, approximati 
to grandeur, about the almost barbaric sim 
plicity of this funeral procession, that wonld 
have impressed any straggler from the more 
civilized portions of Western Lnrope, who 
might have wandered into its neighborhoo, 
with a feeling akin to awe. 

First walked the Pope 
of Russia was then, and is now, called {> 
whom the charge of his late master’s co 
science had been supposed to belong. 

He was a fat and burly man, with no yreat 
amount of brain, well advanced in the vale «1 
years, and carrying a thick, unshorn head «1 
hair, with a thicker beard of grizzled gray. 
face bore the red marks of a robust and jovial 
intemperance which ill-mated with his gar, 
but for the gloom it wore upon the pr. sent o« 
casion. He was intoning a solem hymn, which 
from its being taken up and chanted by th« 
thronging and bareheaded serfs, who, male 
and female. most of them in their daily dress, 
pressed behind the corpse, was evidently on 
to whose rudely-religious melody they 
accustomed. 

Immediately behind him, labored eight 
them over the rough ground. 

They bore upon their shoulders a massive 
oaken coffin, which was uncovered, exposing 
the drawn and shrunken features which 
but a few weeks since, when they had last gazed 
upon them, been, although aged, so full «i 
strength and power. Thus exposed, the corpse 
of the Boyard would remain in the Chape! of 
that wild cemetery—carefully watched, night 
and day, to protect it from the desecrating 
tooth of any stray wolf that might wander down, 
even at this period of the year, from the neigh- 
boring forest—until a costlier coffin, in its leaden 
case, should arrive from St. Petersburg, in which 
the dead man might sleep at peace, until the 
Day of Judgment. 

It was followed by Sapichy Dolgorouki. 

Paul Dimitry was not present. 

Probably, he would have been, in the teeth 
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in a different «it 
if as length, 
wession, might huss 


as the village-pric.i 


were 


ol 


had 


of his hatred for his dead father. but for the 
even mort detestation which he now 


felt for his living brether-inlaw, When he had 
known that Sapichy proposed accompanying all 
that was left of the old Boyard to its final rest- 
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ing-place, he had determined upon not forming 
one in that grimly savage funeral. 

What did he care how it might appear in the 
eyes of those who followed with the count? 
Were they not his hewers of wood and drawers 
of water? What mattered it, what they should 
think ? 

So, Sapichy was alone. 

Even Catharine Dolgorouki, the only daugh- 
ter of the dead—she who had loved so dearly 
that rough and grand old savage—was not pre- 
sent. 

Surely, it might have been believed, that no 
fear of wearying her delicately shapely limbs 
would have prevented the child of his love from 
testifying her respect to the dead parent. 
Neither, would it. That father to whom she 
had been as the very apple of his eye, would 
have drawn her to follow his body upon its last 
journey, afoot and alone, if none else were 
found to do it honor, for a score of times this 
distance, had she been conscious. They were 
awaiting now the presence of a celebrated Ger- 
man physician from the capital, whom Sapichy 
had summoned on her behalf, by special courier. 
When he had this morning left her, he had 
stationed Podatchky at the door of her cham- 
ber. Strict orders had been given him, that 
neither Paul Dimitry was to be allowed to enter 
the apartment, hor her attendant—it was the 
woman who had taken her trom her mother’s 
breast-—to leave it. 

“But if the master sends for me ”—timidly 
queried Accoulina, in an imploring manner. 

‘Let him send.” 

“And should the Boyard insist—master— 
upon entering ?” 

Podatchky’s question—all things considered 
—was natural enough. Evidently, Sapichy con- 
sidered it to be so. For a moment he remained 
silent, as if in hesitation. Then, his keen gray 
eye looked steadily at the serf. There was a 
dangerous gleam in it. 

** You will render it impossible for him.” 

“ How—master ?” 

It was with a dark smile that the Russian 
count laid his finger upon the handle of the 
species of rude hunting-knife which was worn 
by Podatchky. 

* For what you do—-I will answer and pay.” 

As he turned and descended the staircase, 
with a thorough conviction that no intrusion 
on the part of *“* ce cher” Paul need be appre 
hended, a snakelike glitter flashed from the 
seri’s eye, and Accoulina crept from him, into 
the chamber of the sick countess, pale and 
trembling. 

Therefore, it was with a gloomy brow that 
Sapichy Dolgorouki followed the body of his 
father-in-law. The condition of the woman 
whom, it is known, he loved, affected him more 
deeply than it would have done, had he been 
more expressive and self-demonstrative in the 
exhibition of his affection. Something he knew 
—every soldier of the time, Russians included, 
did—of the ruder forms of surgery. But, the 
iliness of his wife was rather beyond all such 
knowledge of the means of healing shot or sabre 
wounds. Nor, was the medical skill of her 
former nurse and the simple drugs at her com- 
mand, sufficient to cope with it. Since she had 








fallen into his arms; after that singular exclama- | 
tion which he had heard, and at which he still 





whole of that fiercely terrible scene, when he 
had last scén them together in the kabak at 
Potzeck, returned upon his memory. He re- 
calied the sublimely frightful rage of the in- 
censed father—the stolid indifference of Mailo- 
witz—the stately dignity of De Chateaupers— 
Fiodorowna’s humble yet passionate prayer, and 
the blanched and quailing look of the craven- 
hearted Paul. Had the Pope been wat hing 
his face, even his dense and polanger-dulled 
intellect might have been astonished—although, 
that astonishment would never have dared 
express itself in speech—at seeing the scornfully 
jeering sneer which curled Sapichy’s lip. 

Unbecoming the scene, as this sneer might 
be, it was produced by no disrespect to the 
memory of the dead Boyard. 

On the contrary, it may be regarded, as by no 
means uncomplimentary to the departed Ivan, 

While he was engrossed by the rapidly suc- 
ceeding thoughts, which had followed on those 
the presence of Mailowitz had awoken in him, 
another of those strange wails from the assem- 
bled throng of serfs, followed the silence of the 
priest. 

The service had come to an end, 

When they all arose from their knees, and 
the women had crowded around the clay which 
but a few days since had been instinct with a 
life that owned theirs, the glance of Mailowitz 
encountered the eye of the Russian noble. 

Sharp and hawk-like, it told the latter what 
he had, before this, naturally supposed. The 
business of the ex-Starost was with him, 

* Who remain with the body ” 

As the ringing tones of Sapichy’s voice were 
heard, all started and turned toward him. 

The priest told off four serfs—they were 
strong and able-bodied—to remain by the corpse 


and watch it. They were all armed with 
hatchets and long double-edged knives. He 


had already warned them, that they would be 
selected by him. No sooner had he done so, 
than those who had borne the coffin, raised 
it from the pile of sods upon which it had been 
resting, and carried it into the chapel. 

‘“ Farewell! Boyard!’— said Dolgorouki. 
“Whatever thy faults may have been, they 
were grander and truer than the craft, vice and 
cowardice of him who replaces thee.” 

The words were in French. None understood 
them, save Mailowitz, over whose face a grim 
look stole, as he heard them, 

Then, Sapichy gave the Pope who had per- 
formed the service of the Greek church over 
the body, a piece of gold. His hand was eagerly 
seized and kissed, and a glowing and lengthy 
benediction pronounced upon him. After this, 
the nobleman turned and crossed the inclosure, 
toward the unhinged gate, through which the 
thronging hundreds present had entered the 
cemetery. Upon this, he rested one hand. All 
took it as a signal to retire. Each man and 
woman— young and old—bowed low as they 
passed before him. Among them were the 
Starosts of eleven villages upon the estates of 
the deceased. Each of them paused for a mo- 
ment before Dolgorouki, and lifting his right 
hand between their own, placed it upon their 
uncovered heads. 

One of them was an old man. He, well-nigh, 
counted up the same number of years, which 
had been scored byIvan Dimitry. As he did so, 


wondered, she had never, apparently, recovered | it was in a iow tone, he muttered— 


consciousness.® } 

Her eyes were open, but they noted nothing. | 

She had occasionally spoken, but her words 
were disconnected and unmeaning. 

Besides, even if the feverish apprehension | 
for her safety, had not oppressed him, there | 
was enough in the change of his position, since 
the death of old Dimitry, to have rendered him 
thoughtful, In his political life, he would hence- 
forth lack that support, which, since his mar- 
riage, had rendered him well nigh as powerful 
as his uncle had been, some six years since. 

Justice must however be done to Sapichy Dol- 
gorouki. At the moment, this troubled him 
but little. 

His thoughts were engrossed by Catharine. 

At length, they had reached the worn and 
unhinged gate of the cemetery. As the coffin 
was borne into it, and being lowered upon some 
sods which had been piled together in a sort of 
platform in front of the small Chapel, a shriek 
—not altogether unmusical, and something re- 
sembling the caoine at an Irish wake—rose from 
the lips of the women who had taken a part in 





the strange procession. Then the serfs who 
followed the body, still bareheaded, knelt ina 
semi-circle before and partially around it. 
While they beat their breasts and crossed 
themselves, the Russian nobleman also knelt. 


‘* Why have not God and St. Sergius given 
us to you and Catharine, the daughter of 
Ivan ?” 

‘*They may yet do so !” 

Careless as Sapichy’s words were, the rheumy 
and blood-shot eyes of the aged Starost bright- 
ened with a cruel gleam of fancied comprehen- 
sion, when he heard them. 

* So, may it be!” 

After uttering this, the old man passed out, 
following the rest, leaving Dolgorouki still lean- 
ing upon the opened gate. He might have 
been thinking upon him who was lying stiff, 
silent, and motionless, within that rude and 
simply-built chapel. He was dreaming, what 
had brought the ex-Starost of Yerkowa— -Mailo- 
witz had passed from the cemetery amongst the 
earliest of those who had quitted it—back to 
the place near which he had been born, 

Some quarter of an hour after, he also 
roused himself from his leaning position, and 
quitted the burial-place. 

He had, unintentionally, left a highly favor- 
able impression of himself, with those who had 
been there, as well as the four who remained, 
It must be, nevertheless, owned that this im- 
pression was by far the keenest in the heart of 


| the old Starost. 


So curiously, however, was his mental nature | 


constituted, that spite of his perturbed feeling 
for his wife, and the most savage solemnity of 
the scene around him, he became conscious of 
a figure which he had not before noticed among 
the mourners. 

It was a man, also bareheaded and kneeling 
beyond the semi-circle, beside the chapel. 

As the burial service proceeded, the devotion, 


expressed in the manner and action of this in- | 


dividual, was extreme. He seemed to be pray- 
ing for the departed soul of the inert mass of 
clay which was stretched before him, with the 
whole of his strong, although it might be, coarse 
nature. 

Changed as the man was to all others who 
had known him formerly, Count Dolgorouki 
had seen and spoken with him repeatedly dur- 
ing the last few months, 

His dress might be different. He, now, wore 
the course sheep-skin jacket, rough shirt, 
leathern girdle, and Tartar boots of earlier 
days. His hair was cut shorter, indeed, and 
his skin less brownly tanned than it had once 
been, but Sapichy knew him. 

It was the ex-Starost of Yerkowa. 

Possibly, but for his susceptibility to external 
observation, the count might, for want of any 
other immediate occupation, have joined in the 
prayers of those who were kneeling there with 
him for the repose of the dead Ivan Dimitry. But, 
as he turned from the face of the living freed- 








man to the corpse of the former master, the | 


It was after a slow walk of more than twenty 
minutes, that he saw a figure in the gloom of 
of the thick wood, leaning against the age- 
barked stem of a pine. The straight trunks of 
the trees stretched around him, upon every 
side. The fallen cones and brown spikes of the 
firs carpeted the earth, save along the narrow 
path which had been re-cleared during the past 
few days. No sound could be heard, save the 
alternate fall of his own feet and the constant 
whir of the grasshoppers which swarmed upon 
the earth around him, almost like the cloud of 
locusts which in the days of Moses, swept Egypt 
bare of corn and grain. 

As he neared the figure, it looked up. 
head had been bent, before. 

It was with a serf-like obeisance that, Mailo- 
witz recognized the presence of the son-in- 
law of his former master. His old feelings had 
returned to him among the well-remembered 
scenes he had trodden as a boy, and in which 
he had labored as a man. The tashion of lite 
and thought he had well-nigh forgotten, re- 
asserted its power over him. 

“You have returned then to the place you 
were born in—Mailowitz.” 

“ This morning—magster !” 

‘To see the last of the dead Boyard ?” 

“No!” 

* You come then, for me ?” 

* Master—I do.” 

“When did you leave St. Petersburg ?” 

“Two mornings gone. 

“ You have traveled rapidly.” 





Its | 





“T rode—master !” 

“And once”—sail Sapichy, meaningly— 
‘*vou walked from Berenzoif to Potzeck, in some 
thirty-six honrs.” 

Mailowitz seemed to shut up his words within 
himself, as he heard what the count said. His 
eyes glared as those of a wild-beast whom the 
buntsman has tracked to his lair—in dread, yet 
about to spring. A fierce and inarticulate mur- 
mur frothed from his pale lips, as even in that 
gloom, he detected the scornful mockery of 
Sapichy’s glance. 

This endured but for a few moments, and 
then, bis whole bearing changed. With a vio- 
lent effort, he put from him his old nature as 
much as he could, and resumed something of 
his new life. 

*“ Count! I did.” 

The Russain nobleman noticed the rapid 
working of the ex-Starost’s suppressed passion, 
and the suddenness with which he had crushed 
it ont. Perchance, the last did not particularly 
gratify him, for he questioned him sharply— 

““What, then, brings you to me ?” 

“The order of Monsieur de Chateaupers.” 

Had Dolgorouki uttered his actual thought, 
he would have said—* How the devil did he find 
out, Iwas here?’ As it was, he fashioned his 
reply in the shape of another question—“ and 
what does he say ?” 

“TI know not—master!”’ replied Mailowitz, 
again relapsing into his old manner of speech. 
‘“*The French Count has written.” 

‘* Where is the letter ?” 

Taking out his knife, the uncle of Fiodorowna 
ripped open the lining of the right side of his 
sheep-skin jacket. Then, he drew out the mis- 
sive in question, and handed it to Sapichy. 

“* Here—ma ter !” 

Opening it the count ran rapidly through its 
contents, in spite of the scanty light. He was 
more accomplished in what constituted, at this 
period, a highly liberal education—reading and 
writing—than the generality of his class, in 
Russia, or, indeed, tn the rest of Europe. 

When he began, he murmured—* of course ! 
I ought to have known it. The o!d badger can 
always smell out h’s cubs when they are old 
enough to burrow in a new hole. Yes! yes! 
but———” While he continued reading, his face 
darkened, and he atruck his brow violently with 
the palm of his hand. It almost seemed as if 
he was tr.ing, whether or not his skull was 
empty. ‘What fools we all were. And yet, I 
do not know about myself. At that time, it was 
no affair of mine, Nor would it be so now, but 
that cher Paul is mixed up with it, and that 
Catharine loves Madame de Chateaupers. What 
an ass a man is—not, possibly, to love”—he 
muttered—“ but, to marry save in his own 
rank.” In saying this, he turned suddenly 
upon Mailowitz, striking his other hand with the 
letter that he held in his right. ** What do you 
know of this?” 

** Master! of what ?” 

‘* What Count Henri writes me ?” 

* What does he write ?” 

* it is about that, I ask.” 

‘He did not tell me—master.” 

* Mailowitz ! answer me one thing truly.” 
‘If Mailowitz can !” 

* Are you lying ?” 

** St. Sergius be my witness—no !” 

It must be granted’ that his Tartar nature 
had, now, completely asserted its empire over 
the partially Gallicized soul of Mailowitz. If he 
had not lied, he had undoubtedly shuffled with 
the truth, for Monsieur de Chateaupers had told 
him much, and Russ-like, he had managed to 
ferret out a great deal more. Yet, spite of his 
cleanly shaven lip, his face was as stolidly vac- 
uous of the answer to the questions put to 
him, as the dry well is of water, when the need 
of the owner lowers his bucket into it. 

“Now you call on a Saint to bear witness, I 
am sure of it*—said Sapichy. ‘A Tartar lies, 
even when it brings him no bread. But, he 
tells the truth, if it buys him polanger. How 
much ?” 

**T know nothing—master !” 

When Mailowitz refused to be bribed, it must 
be admitted that Dolgorouki was staggered. 
Such a case was an anomaly. He had never 
believed it possible, that anything but the cer- 
tainty of the knout could preserve a Muscovite 
tradesman or a serf from selling anything, from 
his shirt to his wife’s honor. Besides, had he 
not known Majilowitz, bribed to cut the throat 
or otherwise dispose of the life of his present 
lord. Yes! the ex-Starost of Yerkowa had told 
the truth, 

And so, warning him, on Paul’s account, to 
quit the neighborhood of Berenzoff without be- 
ing seen by him, he bade him tell the French 
gentleman what he had seen, and that, as soon 
as the Countess Dalgorouki was able to travel, 
he would join bim, 

He watched the countenance of Mailowitz, as 
told him this. 

It expressed no disappointment or astonish- 
ment at the brevity of his message to Monsieur 
de Chateaupers, or his counsel to hjmself. 

As Sapichy resumed his walk in the direction 
of the mansion which contained the unconscious 
Catharine, his face—it should be remembered 


he 


that he was now alone, where nothing might 
translate its expression, save the stillness 
of the dark pine-wood through which he 
moved—became stern and haggardly rigid in 
its lines. Ten years more of wrinkling age 


would seem to have settled on it. When, at last, 
he emerged from the thinning copse, within a 
mile of Berenzoff, he swore a bitter oath—he, 
whose worldly shrewdness so rarely allowed his 
temper to pierce through the outward crust of 
his manner. 

‘“‘If I did not love Catharine "—he 
grinding each word between his teeth—* the 
Frenchman should soon be rid of his fear. My 
account with the canaille, her brother "—he did 
not even jestingly call him his “cher Paul,” 


said, 


now—“ should be as briefly settled as libelivg 
tongues affirm that Ivan Dimitry’s was with 
his.” 


In a quarter of an hour, more, he arrived at 


the mansion. 








On ascending the stairs to the chamber of his 
sick wife, be questioned Podatchky touching 
what had passed in his absence. 

** Nothing—master !” 

“Then, Paul has gone.” 

It was a sharply uttered and instinctive 
thought that he gave speech to, before the serf 
could say more than the two words he had 
spoken. 

Podatchky’s answering look told him he was 

right. : 
Without further utterance—his gray eyes 
literally flashing with a passionate hatred, that 
transformed his usually quiet or mocking fea- 
tures into those of a demon—Sapichy Dvoigor- 
ouki entered the apartment, As he saw the 
senseless form of Catharine, they once more be- 
came human, and a hoarsely tender wail arose 
from his lips. Looking at Accoulina, his glance 
questioned her. 

“The mistress has neither 
moved.” 


spoken nor 





NEWS BREVITIES. 

A new capitol building is talked of for 
Richmond. 

Crops in Indiana are very promising through. 
out the entire State. 

Tue ‘l'exas State Agricultural Fair opened 
at Houston on the 17th inst. 

Grorcia pays annually $400,000 interest on 
a public debt of over six millions. 

Tne “Floral Fair of the Cotton States” 
opened at Augusta, Ga., on the 1ith inst. 

Macon and other Georgia towns are rejoic- 
ing in strawberries, but they cost seventy-five cents a 
quart, 

JANESVILLE, Wis.. has a Mayor who pro- 
poses to abolish the high-school there, because the 
town has a debt of $52,200. 

Tue Indian curiosity-shons at Niagara, are 
supplied with specimens of Indian manufacture, 
chiefly by German importers in this city. 

Over five hundred dollars were raised on 


’Change, in St, Louis, at noon, on Wednesday, May 
11, for the relief of the Richmond sufferers. 


Marietta, Ohio, is the oldest town in the 
State, having been settled in 1788, It is a solid and 
staid town, with very wide streets, and ol\i-fashioned 
stores, 


A Sarr Laxe dispatch says that ty 
families of Josephite Mormons, numbering i ue 
hundred souls, have left Utah for their old us in 
the States. 

Kaurmany County, Texas, has sed 
one hundred per cent. in population duri he past 
twelve months, the immigration being of u (ui \ty, in- 
dustrious class. 

Tue cold east winds of Boston are ver de- 


structive of human life. Last year they impos. .: tutal 


forms of consumption upon 916 persons, au. «illed 
146 with bronchitis, 

Oxe Charleston paper remarks, t! = “or all 
practical purposes, the issues of the past, s is the 
State of South Carolina is concerned, ar .td **in 
mortuary abeyance.”’ 

A Frencn judge was poisoned wh: 'iver- 


ing a funeral oration over the grave of a colleague, by 
“cadaverous emanation ” from the coffin of the de- 
ceased judge’s wife. 


Tae Grand Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic opened its session in Washing- 
ton on the 11th inst., when Gen. Logan, Commander- 
in-Chief, made an address, 


Tne Union League of Philadelphia com- 
memorated the opening of their hall on the evening 
of the 19th inst., it being the anniversary of that 
event, by a reception and ball. 


At Augusta, Wis., where more prayer is 
considered necessary, the people are recommended to 
secret devotions, at “‘the blowing of the half-past 
eleven whistle at the steam mill.” 


Tue Swedenborgians. English and Ameri- 
can, have raised upward of $15,000 toward photolitho- 
graphing Swedenborg’s manuscripts, preserved in the 
library of the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm, 


Tue Boston police recently caught about 
one hundred ‘ people” in an ice-house, preparing tu 
set a bear and dog fighting. Many of the “people,” 
and the dog, were captured, but the bear escaped, 


A cotuection of bones from a California 
mound has lately been exhibited to the scientific men 
of San Francisco. They showed, by their great size, 
that their original proprietors were unusually large 
and powerful men. 


A restpent of Mankato, Minnesota, last 
fall, purchased at Lee, Mass., three Italian qneen- 
bees, which cost him about $25. From these he has 
raised three large swarms, and proposes to supply 
the bee growers of his State from them. 


Tur Round Lake Camp-Meeting Associa- 
tion are making active preparations for the annual 
assembly, which begins June 21. Sixty cottages have 
been built upon the grounds since the last moeting, 
and now quite a village presents there. 


An unpleasant female is Mrs. Turner, of 
Sacramento, Her husband one day took another wo 
man out riding, and Mrs, Turner met him as he re- 
turned from the livery stable, and cut him under the 
right side of the neck so severely that he died ina few 
minutes, 


Tne Ohio Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows 
will hold its next meeting on the second Tuesday of 
May, 1871, at Toledo. The Grand Lodge congratulates 
the Columbus Odd Fellows on their success in build- 
ing a new temple, and the Odd Fellows of Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Cleveland for their efforts in the same 
direction. 


Tue railroad bridge over the Tennessee 
River at Florence has been severely tested with eight 
or nine locomotives and several loaded cars, the re- 
sult being entirely satisfactory. The bridge has two 
roadways ; the upper one for the passage of trains, 
and the lower for ordinary vehicles, its total cost 
was about $120,000. 

A scientiric party has left San Francisco 
to make explorations of the geology and topography 
of the San Joaquin Valley to Visalia, over the Sierra 
to Owens Valley, and the Owens Valley River region, 
up to Mono Lake ; and it is said that another party 
will soon start for the purposeof examining the mines, 
and of completing the topographical work on the 
Sierra, from Plumas to Tuolumne county. 


Or the iron-producing countries, the T sited 
States, the Zollverin, Austria, Russia, Spain. aud 
Italy, are the only ones in which the consum):ti..o ex 
ceeds the production. The United States im; one- 
fourth of her consumption. England ex; = two 
thirds of ber production, Belgium ane-half, »ud Swe 
den and Norway seven-eighths. If our entire iron 
importations were brought from Engng, we should 
import but one-eighth of her exportatio: 
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THE COMING MAN. 























































By Tuomas W. Knox. 


THere is a very erro- 
neous impression, among 
Americans, that the Chinese 
are ignorant and unedu- 
cated. Education is general 
throughout the empire, and 
there are few Chinese, of 
the masculine gender, who 
cannot read and write. In- 
struction is not considered 
of the highest importance 
for women in a country 
where their position is greatly 
inferior to that of men, and 
China offers no exception to 
the rale. In their schools, 
as in everything else, the 
Chinese are patient; and 
when a pupil has a task 
before him, he rarely leaves 
it till it is accomplished. 
To be able to read and write 
is as necessary in China as 
iu England or America, and, 
for certain reasons, educa- 
tion is even more desirable 
there than here. For ex- 
ample, all pubiic offices are 
obtained by competitive 
examination, and not, as 
in America, by political 
favor. 

The Civil Service bill, which 
Mr. Jenckes has been urging 
for a long time in Congress, 
requiring competitive exam- 
inations for office-seekers— 
is practically after the Chi- 
nese model; and, instead 
of being a new invention, 
it has an antiquity of thous- 
ands of years. A dishonest 
man may get into office in 
China, but an ignorant one 
canndt, as he must compete 
with all other applicants, 
and show himself the best 
qualified in point of intelli- 
gence. 

The great ambition of Chi- 
nese students is to be ad- 
mitted to the University of 
Pekin. Every year there is 
an examination of all appli- 
cants, and the endeavor is to 
make it perfectly impar- 
tial, and as rigid as it is 
Just. 

The candidate is shut by 
himself in a small room, 
where he is furnished with 
writing materials, and de- 
prived of all books, notes SPFCTAL ARTIST, 
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THE COMING MAN.—A CHINESE BARBER-SHOP IN SAN FRANCISCO—THE TONSORIAL OPERATION,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR 
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THE COMING MAN.—THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL CHINESE WAREHOUSES IN SAN FRANCISCO—PROPRIETORS ENTERTAINING CUSTOMERS. FROM A SKETCH 





or memoranda that he may 
have about him. A subject 
is then given him, generally 
a passage from the writings 
of Confucius, on which he 
must write a treatise. After 
a time his production is 
taken from him, and he re- 
ceives another subject ; and 
this goes on until he has 
treated topics enough to 
show the extent of his educ- 
ation and ability. The exam- 
ination occupies from two to 
ten days, and when it is 
ended, the treatises are com- 
pared, and the applicant 
knows his fate. Some of 
the ambitious students go 
year after year to Pekin, and 
are regularly ‘ plucked.” 
But they plod on in patience, 
and some of them reach a 
ripe age before they are 
successful. 

In San Francisco the Chi- 
nese schools are nearly al! 
devoted to the instruction 
of the Celestials in the En- 
glish language. The pupils 
at these schools are nearly 
all men; now and then a 
boy is visible, but he is an 
exception rather than a rule. 
Many of the schools are held 
in the evening, as the men 
are employed during the 
day ; the teachers are gen- 
erally Americans, though 
now and then a Chinese who 
speaks English has the honor 
of holding the rod, which, in 
these schools, is not used for 
purposes of castigation. The 
pupils are taught the alpha- 
bet, and then are set to 
learning the names of com- 
mon objects which are deli- 
neated before them. In this 
way of studying English 
they learn the power of the 
letters, and their practical 
application to spelling words 
and giving names to things 
that they see daily. The 
teachers say that they learn 
easily, and what they learn 
they generally retain better 
than the average of Ameri- 
can scholars. 

John wears his hair in a 
queue, or pigtail, and he 
shaves his head, except 
where the pig-tail takes 
root. 

Once a week he goes to the 
barber and has his hair 
dressed ; sometimes he goes 
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oftener, but once in six or seven days is the | 


general rule. He perches on a high stool, and 
the barber goes at his work with a neatness and 
delicacy of touch that could not be excelled by 
the tonsoriaf artists in New York. The duty of 
the Chinese barber is to shave the head and 


braid the queue of his customer, and in case the | 
appendage is too short, he lengthens it out with | 


strands of silk. It is no uncommon thing to 
see a queue which has been extended to twice 
its length by an addition of silk and false hair, 
80 neatly put on that it is not easy to detect the 
difference between the counterfeit and the gen- 
uine. Do not our American belles practice the 
same deception, and make a lavish display of 
curls and chignons that never grew on their own 
heads. 

One of the greatest indignities that can be 
offered to a Chinese is to cut off his queue. 
The ornament is generally amputated as a pun- 
ishment, after the wearer has been sentenced 
to jail or the penitentiary. The robbers who 
take the form of irregular tax-collectors under- 
stand the reverence of the Chinese for their 
hair. 

When they go through the mines, and 
find the Chinese unwilling to hand over their 
money, they extort it by threatening to cut off 
their queues, and the menace rarely fails. 
Sometimes a crowd of facetious Americans 
will tie the queues of half-a-dozen Chinese 
together, fasten the compound knot to a cord, | 
which they attach to a crossbeam or the limb 
of a tree in such a way that the victims cannot 
extricate themselves without assistance. There 
are a few pale-faced brutes in California who 
consider it entirely proper to amuse themselves 
in this way. 

The stores of the Chinese merchants in San 
Francisco are not altogether unlike those of 
the Americans. The goods are ranged on 
shelves and in boxes, and are all of Oriental 
origin. There are a thousand and one speci- 
mens of Chinese workmanship, from pictures 
upon rice-paper up to elaborate boxes of lac- 
quered-ware, that contain a whole maze of draw- 
ers and compartments, which require no com- 
mon ingenuity to construct. There are cases 
of tea and bags of rice among the more bulky 
goods, and, in most instances, the stores 
have an appearance of being very closely 
packed. 

A first-class establishment will have a mass of 
goods for which we have no definite names, 
but which, sooner or later, find a market. A 
large trade is carried on in little objects, which 
are bought as curiosities by Americans, and the 
profit upon them is generally very good. Tea 
and rice afford smaller profits, as there is often 
a sharp competition among the merchants. 
Now and then there is a corner in rice or tea, 
and the Chinese merchants are just as ready as 
the Americans to put up the price, and make a 
good speculation. 

The Chinese merchants in San Francisco are 
very polite to their customers, whether of their 
own nationality or any other. They are never 
weary of showing their gooda, and when a vis ‘ 





itor remains more than a few moments, he is 
pretty sure to be invited to take a cup of tea 
or a glass of wine. The merchant never ap- | 
pears in a hurry, and he is just as polite when | 
you trade with him as when you do not. Some- 
times you swallow your tea or wine while stand- | 
ing, and at others you are taken to a seat ata 
table, when you can sip at your ease. These 
merchants have an excellent reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing in their transactions, | 
and are generally very popular with those who 
trade with them. 





GENERAL DOMINGO Bk CHLOOUMA 





AN EXCITING RACE BETWEEN A LOCOMOIIVE AND A HERD OF DEER ON THE LINE OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD, WEST OF OMAHA.—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—-SEE PAGE 165. 


THE LATE CUBAN GENERAL 
GOICOURIA. 


GENERAL DOMINGO DE GOICOURIA, an ardent 
Cuban patriot, and a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, was executed, by the garrote, at 
Havana, Saturday, May 7th. He had only lately 


arrived from Nassau, in the schooner Herald, 
and was captured on Guajaba Key, on the 3d 
inst., by two soldiers from the Spanish man-of- 
| war Isabel la Catolica. 


It is stated he was at- 
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temptitig to escape by swimming to another 
Key, when the soldiers sighted him. On the 
4th, he was carried to Neuvitas and Puerto 
Principe, and confined during the day in the 
old cavalry barracks. 

On the 6th, he was taken to Havana. A 
drum-head court-martial was organized, and 
their sentence came in a short time, the ver 
dict being such as was generally expected, that 
yoicouria should be garroted. When the sen 
tence was announced, Goicouria was taken out 
of his cell and placed in capilla (the chapel), 
where he remained until four o’clock Saturday 
morning, when he was carried, under a heavy 
volunteer guard, to the Castillo del Principe, at 
the head of the Paseo, where the garrote plat- 
form had been erected. A few minutes before 
eight he was taken to the scaffold, accompa- 
nied bya priest. The old gentleman was not 
moved by the difficulties of his positior. He 
was given no opportunities to make an ante- 
mortem address, but still managed to shout 
“Viva Cuba!” the beating of drums prevent- 
| ing anything else he said from being heard. 
| The iron ring was fastened around his neck, 

the executioner gave a turn of the wrench, the 

head fell on one side, and Goicouria was no 
| more! Thus died a brave man, who was con- 
demned to death by Spain for his part in the 
| Lopez expedition eighteen years ago. 

General Goicouria was a native of Cuba, and 
has been for many years identified with the 
schemes for the liberation of the Cubans from 
Spanish rule. He was, for this reason, forced 
to take up his residence in the United States, 
where he has taken a leading part in organiz- 
ing the different expeditions that have been set 
on foot against the Spanish authority. He was, 
in fact, the director of the enterprises which 
Lopez had the credit of heading. Lopez was a 
mere soldier of fortune ; Goicouria calculated 
the chances, and advised caution and great 
| preparation. He was the second in command 
of Lopez; was captured, condemned to death, 
sent to Spain, and escaped from those who held 
him. 

After the disasters of that time, Goicouria 
| was engaged in arranging a larger expedition, 
which was to have been led by General Quit- 
man. Gustavus W. Smith, George B. McClel- 
lan, Mansfield Lovell and General Harney are 
said to have offered their services in this 
scheme for the liberation of Cuba. Goicouria 
was so highly esteemed and trusted in Cuba 
that the people of that island sent him large 
sums of money to assist in the enterprise. Al- 
though this was the most fomnidable and re- 
spectable expedition of the kind ever organ- 
ized, for some reason, never explained, it was 
suddenly abandoned. 

When the revolution was begun in Cuba, last 
year, he devoted himself to sending assistance 
from the United States, and that has been the 
character of his service almost entirely through- 
out the present struggle. In his death, which 
the 








was, like that of Lopez, by the garrote. 
Cubans lose a zealous leader. 
The family of Goicouria live in Rio de Janeria 
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He was 2 man of great wealth, and of admir- 
able bravery and devotion to the cause of 
Cuban liverty. A son of his was aid to General 
Jorcd:”,,and was mortally wounded at the bat- 
tle of Las Tunas. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE MOSQUITO. 


Tuts is seldom spoken. The man who does 
so must really have a great deal of Christian charity 
in his composition. And yet it has been done, we 
must confess, with some effort upon even ourself, 
who regard her singing and her bite the most annoy- 
ing of all things. If, however, what is said below by 
an entomologist, of the mosquito be true, we must 
* give in,” and accord to her a quality which we have 
hitherto denied her—that of being an unmitigated 
pest, but possessing some useful qualities. We say 
her, for it seems the male mosquito does not bite nor 
suck our blood. 

The eggs of the mosquito are lain in a bowl-shaped 
mass upon the surface of stagnant water, by the 
mother-fly. After hatching out, they finaily become 
the wiggietails or wriggling worms that may be seen 
in the summer in any barrel of water that is exposed 
to the atmosphere for any length of time. Finally, 
the “ wiggietails’’ come to the surface, and the full- 
fledged mosquito bursts out of them, at first, with very 
short lip wings, which, in a sort time, grow both in 
length and stiffness. The sexes then couple, and the 
above process is repeated again, probably several 
times in the course of one season. It is a curious fact 
that the male mosquito, which may be known by its 
feathered antene, is physically incapable of sucking 
d 


“The mosquito is not an unmitigated pest. Al- 
though in the winged state, the female sucks our 
blood and disturbs our rest, in the larve state the in- 
sect is decidedly beneficial, by purifying stagnant 
water that would otherwise breed malarial disease, 
Linneus, long ago, showed that if you place two bar- 
rels of stagnant water side by side, neither of them 
containing any ‘ wiggietails,’ or other living animals, 
and cover one of them over with gauze, leaving the 
other one uncovered, so that it will soon become full 
of ‘ wiggietails’ hatched out from eggs deporithd by 
the male mosquito, then the covered barrel will, in a 
few weeks, become very offensive, and the uncovered 
barrel will emit no impure and unsavory vapors.” 

If the females disturb your slumbers, the following 
is said to be an excellent preventive : 

“Take of gum camphor, a piece about one-third the 
size of an egg, and evaporate it by placing it in a tin 
vessel, holdiag it over & lamp or candle, taking care 
that it does not ignite. The smoke will soon fill the 
room and expel the mosquitoes, who will return no 
more, at least for that night, even if the windows be 
left open, ‘Try it.” 





TUN OF HEIDELBERG. 

Tue Tun of Heidelberg (writes an American 
gentleman, traveling in Germany) is in a vaulted cel- 
lar of the castle. 1 was misled by the name, and sup- 
posed it was a sort of vat. But itis a regular hogs- 
head, containing 49,000 gallons. The staves are each 
massive sticks of timber. The hoops are immense 
bands of vak, six inches thick, and a foot across, It 
is supported by a huge framework of oak. There isa 
staircase leading up the side to a gallery on the sum- 
mit, along which pecple used to pass with the wine, 
which was poured in on top. How the huge thing 
was ever built, put up, and banded, I cannot con- 
ceive. The tradition is that it was built by a prince, 


who received part of his taxes in wine, and paid his | 


tcrvants and officers part of their wages in wine, and 
that a coviplaint grew up that the wine paid was un- 
equal in «vality. So this huge tun was devised, into 
which asi «he wine received was poured as it came in, 
and from which all the wine paid out or used was 
drawn of a uniform quality. But, as I stood below 
the : reas Tun and looked up twenty feet to the top, 
li ux in to grow upon me, Forty-nine thousand gal- 
lons . : said to myself. That is 1,000 hogsheads (1 am 
toicrably apt at mental arithmetic), or 1,500 barrels. 
Forty-nine thousand lons! Why, at a gallon a 
day—and { did not think I would master more than 
that—it would take at least 130 years to drink that 
hogsheae ‘try. Idid not feel that I could stop to do 
it. In faci, Tinaa other engagements elsewhere. But 
aray vi ight struck me, I said to the little girl who 
uecom) aled me as a guide : 

“That is a vast } eee of wine. Do you think 
the ttm a8 quite fall 9”? 

*\\ uy, Lord bless your High-and-Well-born Wor- 
ship,” said she (I had just given her a double handfal 
of kreutzers), ‘‘the tun has been filled only three 
times, and the last time was more than a hundred 
years ago. There’s not a drop of wine in it !”’ 








A CHINESE MOB. 


Proresson Pumpz try, from whose excellent 
book, “Across America and Asia,” our readers will 
thank us for having taken so many extracts, when 
traveling in the outlying provinces of China, was, 
with his companions, occasionally exposed to insult. 
Such gentle characterizations as ‘foreign devils,” 
etc., Were sometimes backed up by stones. Once, the 
crowd which followed them hooted and threw mis- 
siles, threatening a serious disturbanee; this was 
checked in so singular a manner, that we quote the 
passage describing it, together with the author’s 
comment : 

‘When they had reached this point, Murray stopped 
his horse, and turning to face the crowd, raised his 
hand to motion silence : ‘ 0, people of Ta-hwei-chang !’ 
exclaimed Murray, in excellent Chinese, ‘ is this your 
hospitality? Do ye thus observe the injunctions of 
your anges, that ye shall treat kindly the stranger 
that is within your gates? Have ye forgotten that 
your great er, Confucius, had said, What I 
would not that men should do to me, that would I not 
also do to men? The effect of this exhortation was 
as remarkable as it was unexpected by me. In an 
instant the character of the crowd was changed ; the 
hooting und pelting had stop to hear the barbarian 
talking in the familiar words of Confucius ; the old 
men bowed @ provingy, and a number of boys 
jumped corwend show ustheway. This scene will 
appear more impressive by contrast, if we suppose a 
couple of Chinamen, followed by a crowd of a few 
thousand American men and boys; and if we sup- 
1 the two strangers to turn and quote in good Eng- 
ish, the similar passage of Our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount. The reader may form his own opinion as to 
the success of such an experiment.” 








Tue Rvusstan Socrarzsts.—The St. Peters- 
burgh correspondent of the Posen Gazette tells a curi- 
ous story, which, he says, is now current in the Rus. 
sian court, concerning the newly-discovered Socialist 
conspiracy. Last autumn, during the stay of the Lm- 
perial family at Livadia, an aid-de-camp of the em- 
peror’s suite one day found in his coat pocket an 
anonymous pamphiet, in which a striking parallel is 
drawn between the present state of Russia and that 
of France before the revolution. The government of 
Nicholas is compared with that of Louls XIV., and the 
rule of Alexander IL. with that of Louis XV., the fate 
of Lows XVL. and Marie Antoinette being foretold for 
the present Ozarewitch and the Princess Dagmar, 
Tra Fhe anonymous wir Copel ts! 
dress, , » ; 
x Revolution will be far more bioody 
and terrible than that of | ~auce in 1789; tor the ues- 
potism of the czars is barder than that of 





French kings, 
of France in immorality, brutality and ignorance.” 
This pamphiet was given by the aide-de-camp to a 


and Russian society far exceeds that ; advantage from the absence of blin‘ers and the ex- 


treme lightness of the harness generally. The rarity 
of collisions in thoronghfares crowded with sledges, 


lady of the court, who showed it to the emperor and | going in every direction, and every one of them ata 
empress. The latter, on reading it, was thrown into | pace which in Paris would insure the prosecution of 


a 


love of finery and want of devotion, implored her to 
alter her mode of life, as otherwise, she was was sure 
the words of the pamphiet would come true, and both 
the princess and her husband would perish on the 
scaffold. On hearing these reproaches the Princess 
Dagmar burst into tears, and complained to the czare- 
witch. The consequence was that both of them left 
Livadia a few hours after. Since this family scene, 
adds the correspondent, the empress has often had 
long fits of depression, and passes most of her time in 
the society of the well known Countess Bludoff. 


Wiip Fow1.—High up in the Nile valley, 
birds of similar propensities enjoy much greater safety 
and freedom than in Europe. The river there is en- 
gaged in creating the country it is hereafter to fertil- 
ize. Spreading into immense expanses, and follow- 
ing no certain channel, it stagnates amid whole for- 


ests of rushes, reeds and other aquatic plants, whose | 


stems arrest the silt which the water holds in sus- 
pense, and precipitate into the bottom, where it con- 
stitutes, layer on layer, the foundation of some fu- 
ture Egypt. Here is the very paradise of wild fowl. 
Sometimes near the edge of the water you behold the 
long-legged flamingo standing knee-deep in the flood, 
and appearing like the fragment of a rainbow with its 
brilliant and gorgeous and brilliant colors, satisfying 
his humble appetite with sundry kinds of mud-fish. 
The natives entertain strange notions of this bird. 
Believing in the doctrine of metempsychosis, they 
assert that it is animated by the soul of a great and 
proud sultan of the indies, who, in punishment of 
his vanity, was transformed into a bird, and, allowed 
to retain the splendor of his costume, banished for 
many thousand years into the wastes of Africa, 
All round amid the tufts of luxuriant vegatation you 
perceive specks of water-fowl ; ducks fat as the teal 
of Winnebago Lake ; herons, storks, pelicans, wild 
geese, the white rice-birds, the black ibis—no longer 
seen below the cataracts—with many other kinds 
for which our northern vocabulary has no namesf 
These birds convert such swamps, half mud, hal- 
water, into breeding-places ; and therefore, as your 
boat moves hither and thither among the matted 
aquatic verdure, you behold their large eggs, glossy 
white or blue, shining forth among the roots of the 
plants, which at a latter period swarm with young 
nurselings of all hues. 


Rewative STRENGTH oF Men, ANIMALS, AND 
INSECTS.—A man of thirty, weighing, on an average, 
a@ hundred and thirty pounds, can drag, according to 
Regnier, only a hundred and twenty pounds—that is, 
for a period of labor—say ten hours aday. The pro- 
portion of the weight drawn to the weight of his body 
is nO more than as twelve to thirteen. A draught- 
horse can exert, only for a few instants, an effort 
equal to about two-thirds of his own proper weight. 
The man, therefore, is stronger than the horse. But, 
according to Plateau, small insects drag, without diffi- 
culty, five, six, ten, twenty times their own weight, 
The cockchafer draws fourteen times its own weight, 
and more, Other coleoptera are able to put them- 
selves into equilibrium with a force of traction, reach- 
ing as high as forty-two times their own weight. In- 


| sects, therefore, when compared with the vertebrata, 





| cow is sald to px 
the | beauty ; and their elegant heads are seen to the more 


which we employ as beasts of draught, have enormous 
muscular power. It is very amusing to harness a 
cockchafer with darning cotton attached to a cork 
chariot. The weight of the cork can, by cutting, be 
regulated to suit the strength of the flying charioteer. 
After work he should be carefully unharnessed, and 
let fly to find his home. 


Tue Jratousy or Giris.—Girls are awfully 
jealous of each other. 1 should call this the girl’s dis- 
tinctive fault. See them when they are introduced 
or when they first meet at a ball or croquet party ; 
see how — critical they look at each other ; how 
insolently their eyes rove over every portion of their 
rival’s dress ; read in their faces the outspoken scorn 
as the result of their scrutiny. ‘‘ You think you have 
done it very well, but you have made a fright of your- 
self, and 1 am much better than you!’ Watch their 
disdain of the more admired among them ; and how 
excessively naughty for attracting so much attention 
they think that Ada or Amy is, about whom the young 
men cluster. How bold she is !|—iiow affected she is! 
—and, oh! how ugly she is! Sometimes, if they are 
deep, they will overpraise her enthusiastically ; but 
the ruse is generally too transparent to deceive any 
one, and simply counts what it is—a clever feint that 
doesn’t answer. It is quite a study to watch the way 
in which girls shake hands together, or take hands in 
the dances. The limp, cool, impertinent way in which 
they just touch palms, then let their arms fall as 
paralyzed, tells a volume to those able to read the 
lettering. 


ConTrou or INVOLUNTARY MovEMENTS OF THE 
Bopy.—Several curious fact have recently been pub- 
lished, based, it is said, on good authority, in refer- 
ence to the power, possessed by some ind viduals, of 
controlling the action of the heart and lungs, and en- 
tering, at will, into astate of catalepsy and apparent 
death, remaining in that condition for a length of 
time, extending to days, weeks, and even months, 
The case of Colonel Townsend, who could check the 
beating of his heart, and pass into a condition of 
rigid coldness, at will, is well known, and apparent 
well authenticated. Other instances are met wit 
among the Fakirs of India, respecting whom many 
accounts are on record. In one instance the Fakir 
was buried alive for six weeks, the tomb being kept 
under a strict guard, and at the expiration of that 
time, restoratives having been applied to the body, 
the vital organs resumed their functions. One devotee 
was buried alive in a common grave, under three or 
four feet of earth, disintered after three days, and 
again restored to his usual condition. 


Gorne To THE Pray.—The following receipt 
for going comfortably to the play, was written early 
in the century: “Go alone; orif you must needs 
have a companion, choose one who knows how to 
speak and when to be silent. Take a huge stick ; it 
answers the double purpose of dispensing terror to 
the toes of intruders as you are obtaining a seat, and 
of supporting your hat when you have obtained one. 
Sit in the middie of the third or forth row ; let the 
play be Shakespear's or Otway’s, and let the farce be 
musical; have your great-coat lying in wait at the 
nearest oyster shop, if the weather cold, and let 
the house be comfortably thin if the weather be 
warm ; take care not to sit near your tailor if you 
owe him anything ; let there be no royal visitors to 
cause ‘Rule Britannia’ to be drummed into your 
ears ; and finally, and particularly, let the players be 
very quick between the acts. These —— provided, 
a play is a delightful, fuscivuating, and rational amuse- 
ment ; without them, it is the hotbed of human mis- 
ery.” 


Upon what small events does the destiny of 
nations sometimes depend! When Napoleon was out 
of favor with the Directory, and had been struck off the 
list of General Officers, het at the Hotel Mirabean, 
in the Impasse da Dauphin, near the Tuileries. He 
ogcupied a single room at arent of about twelve to 
eighteen francs a month. Fanchette, the daughter of 
the landlord, fell in love with him, and her father pro- 

that they should marry ; that his intended son- 

-law should leave the army, and keep the hotel in 
his stead. It is more than probable that Napoleon— 
who at that time was very badly off—would have 

to the proposal, had not the revolution of the 
First Vendemaire given him other occupation than 
looking after the wants of lodgers. It need hardly be 
said that he did not marry Fonchette ; but what must 
have been her thoughts when her sometime lover 
became first Consul and afterward Emperor of the 
French? 


Amone the sixty thonsand horses which Mos- 
esess, a large Dumber are of great 


aroxysm of fear; she went immediately to the | the isvostchik for “furious driving,” 1s to be attrib- 
neess Dagmar, and after reproaching her with her | uted as much to the liberty left to the animal of using 


their own eyes as to the skill with which they are 
guided. Most of the English trainers in Russia now 
break their horses in to go without blinkers ; which, 
regarded in the light of a decoration, are abcut as or- 


' namental to the head of a horse as an eye-shade is to 
| that of a man. 














FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Tue best waiting-maids—Elderly females 
unmarried. 


Morro for velocipedists—Where there’s wheel 
there’s a way. 


Barzaric splendor—An artist in hair sport- 
ing a diamond. 

Wat medicine does a man take, when he 
has across wife? Elixir, 


Waat costume ought to remind a lady of her 
washerwoman? Why, her lawn dress, to be sure. 





Ar a recent firemen’s supper, the following 
toast was given: ‘‘ The firemen of our city. Like old 
maids, may they ever be ready, but never wanted.” 


A Lecturer asking, on a rainy day, why one 
of the andience had paid the admission fee of fifty 
cents and come in, and slept all the while, received 
the answer: *‘ I will tell you,” said the old man, with 
a shrewd wink of his eye. ‘‘I was out in the rain, 
and as I had no umbrella to keep me from getting 
wet, and tickets at fifty cents are cheaper than um- 
brellas at a dollar and a half, I saved a dollar by com- 
ing in.” 

A CRUEL WIDOW. 

Militiaman—‘‘ Now, Widow Jones, behold me at 
your feet in my regimentals! You ain’t got the heart 
to refuse me now! I’ve become a member of the 
Crack Guards on purpose to please you !”’ 

Widow Jones—‘‘ You are very magnificent for a 
masquerade, but I’m busy getting dinner now, so will 
have to postpone this fun till some evening, when— 
1 will invite some friends to enjoy it!” 


Aw honest German used to boast that he 
could take a mug of beer with one swallow. Some of 
the boys, just to try him, dared him to do it one night, 
having first slyly put a defunct mouse in the mug. 
Hans drowned the whole business at one fell swoop, 
and sat quietly wiping his lips. “How did it go, 
uncle?” said the boys, in achorus. “It was goot,’’ 
replied the old man. ‘But,’ he continued, as if he 
had just thought of it, “ I tink dere was a tam big hop 
n de bottom. 


Onaruiz is a bright four-year old of Nor- 
wich, who, although a good boy as boys go, some- 
times gives occasion for serious reproofs from his mo- 
ther. On a recent occasion of this sort, Charlie began 
looking rather sour, when his mother took him to 
task for it, and told him that he ought to look pleas- 
ant. But his face continued to wrinkle, till his mo- 
ther remarked, *“‘ Why, Charlie, | am astonished to see 
you making faces at your mother!” Charlie bright- 
ened up at once, and retorted : ‘* Why, | calculated to 
laugh ; but, mamma, my face slipped.” 


An opponent of woman-suffrage-—one of the 
feminine persuasion, we are constrained to believe— 
perpetuates the following malicious lines : 


The rights of women who demand, 
Those women are but few ; 

The greatest part had rather stand 
Exactly as they do. 

Beauty has claims, for which she fights 
At ease, with winning arms ; 

The woman who wants woman’s rights 
Wants, mostly, woman’s charms, 


**Massa’s bery sick—de doctor says he can’t 
lib mo’ dan two, three, four days longer !’ exclaimed 
Peter Snow, with a sadcountenance. ‘ Bery sorry for 
vou, Pete; but the best of massas will die, dat am a 
tac—dar ain’t no help for dem. Wot am de particu- 
lar diagosense ob his case, Peter?” ‘ De doctor says 
he has got (co buckles on his lungs, and tu’ more on 
his stomic; den he habs a digestion ob de brain, a 
palpitation ob de alementary canawl, an’ de hydro- 
fogy in de kin-knees, an’ sumfin’ or oder am de mat- 
ter in de region ob de gizzard! Oh, it am a drefful 
case 1? 

Tue following were the rules for cooking a 
a beef-steak, adopted by the celebrated “ Beef-Steak 
Club, started in England in 1734: 


“ Pound well your meat until the fibres break ; 

Be sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good coal in plenty ; nor a moment leave, 

Bat turn it over this way and then that ; 

The lean should be quite rare—not so the fat, 
The platter now and then the juice receive, 

Put on your butter, place it on your meat, 

Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve and eat.”’ 


An English bishop related the following ex- 
perience of a brother clergyman: He had a parish- 
loner, an old woman, who seldom went to church. 
Observing her there one Good Friday, frequently lift- 
ing up her eyes, opening her mouth, and wringing 
her hands, as he preached somewhat graphically 
upon the intensity of our Saviour’s agony and death, 
he fancied he had made some impression upon the 
old woman’s mind, and, hoping to improve it, he 
asked her, after the service, what she thought of the 
sermon. ‘“Sarmon, sir!’ she replied. ‘‘ How could 
you go fur to tell sich astory? Thank the Lord, it 
was a long time ago, and don’t consarn us ; se we'll 
hope it ain’t true !”’ 


CITY RAILROAD CARS. 
Never full, pack 'em in ; 
Move up, fat men ; squeeze in, thin ; 
Trunks, valises, boxes, bundles, 
Fill up gaps as on she tumbles. 
Market-baskets without number, 
Owners easy, nod in slumber ; 
Thirty seated, forty standing, 
A dozen or more on either landing. 
Old man lifts his signal finger, 
Car slacks up, but not a linger ; 
He’s jerked aboard by sleeve or shoulder, 
shoved inside to sweat and smolder, 
Toes are trod on, hats are smashed, 
Dresses soiled, hoop-skirts crashed. 
Thieves are busy, bent on plunder ; 
Still we rattle on like thunder. 
Packed together unwashed bodies, 
Bathed in fumes of whisky toddies, 
Tobacco, garlic, cheese and lager-beer 
Perfume the heated atmosphere ; 
Old boots, pipes, leather and tan, 
And if in luck, a “‘ soap-fat man.” 
Ar’n’t we jolly? What a blessing! 
A horse-car hash, with such a dressing ! 


Str Warter Scorr used to tell, with high | 


merriment, a disaster that once befell him. “One 
morning,” said he, “I opened a huge lump of a de- 
spatch without looking how it was addressed, never 
doubting that it had traveled under sume omnipotent 
fraffk, like the First Lord of the Admiralty’s, when, 
lo and behold ! the contents proved to be a Ms, play, 
by a young lady of New York, who kindly requested 
me to read and correct it, equip it with prologue and 


epilogue, procure for it a favorable reception from the | 
Lane, and make Murray or Con- | 


manager at 7 
stable bleed handsomely for the copyright ; and, on 
inspecting the cover I found that I had been charged 
five pounds’ odd for the postage. This was bad 
enough ; but there was no help, 
submitted. A fortnight or so 





of no less formidable bulk, arrived, and I was absent 
enough to break its seal too without examination. 
Conceive my horror when ouc jumped the same iden- 
tical tragedy of ‘The Cherokee Lovers,’ with a second 
epistle from the authoress, stating that, as the winds 
had been boisterous, she feared the vessel intrusted 
with her former communication might have foun- 
dered, ana therefore deemed it prudent to forward a 
duplicate.” 








TO THE READERS OF THIS JOURNAL. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATION we 
537 Pearl street, New York. 


. SHovtp you desire a copy of 262 of Franx 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the best family paper 
published, beginning our new story, ‘‘ Hidden Away,” 
by Miss Etta Pierce, sent to any one of your acquaint- 
ance who would be likely to appreciate the story, it 
will give us pleasure to forward it, on receiving the 
name and address. Yours, respectfully, 
FRANK LESLIE. 





Rusuton’s FAREWELL TO THE OLD CorRNER.— 
May, 1870.—Farewell! Old Corner; thou clovernook 
of the sombre and massive pile known as the Astor 
House. Fate breaks up the most sacred associations, 
and landlords, obdurate as fate itself, decree many an 
unwilling separation. Farewell! Old Store; after an 
occupation of thirty-three years and ten months, we 
part to know each other no more. Never again shall 
thou be designated as Rushton’s, Thy fame, which 
filled the land, and drew tens of thousands to seek 
pure and unadulterated dispensations, is gone ; the 
pleasant associations and professional triumphs, of 
which thou wast the scene, will live in memory, it is 
true, but their shrine, desecrated by the worship of 
Mammon, will no longer be honored in the connec- 
tion. 

Farewell! Old Friend, we now must part ; 
A grasping landlord bids me sever 
The ties which bound thee to my heart ; 
But, can I forget thee? Never! 
No, nor the eight thousand five hundred dollars a year 
rent demanded for a room fifteen by thirty feet, even 
though on Broadway, and rendered famous by the 
name of Rushton. But I shall not have gone far 
away; within sight, at 11 Barclay street, with far 
more convenient and enlarged accommodations, I 
have set up my professional penates, and having to 
pay less than half the rent, can afford a reduction to 
my old friends and new customers of from 15 to 40 
percent. The old familiar corner may fall into de- 
cay, but “ Rushton’s Semper Vivet.” 





My Wheeler & Wilson Machine has been in constant 
use for ten years, has never been out of repair, and 
does nicer work now than when we first got it. I 
used one fine needle four years during the war, 

Miss MATTIE WARD. 

Indianola, Teras. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

* * * “7 admire the Grover & Baker Machine 
above all others, because it is so easily operated. My 
little daughter, only nine years old, runs it with ease, 
and does all my sewing. | have used many other 
kinds, and am satisfied this is decidedly the best.”’— 
Mrs. Hiram Reed, Vernon, Ind, 





How to Look YWourng—Sixteen.—lon’t 
aint or use vile Hair Kestorcrs, but simply apply 
jagan’s Magnolia Balm upon your face, neck and 
hands, and use Lyon’s Kathairon upon your hair, 
The Balm makes your complexion pearly, soft and 
natura', and you can’t tell what did it. It removes 
freckles, tan, sallowness, ring-marks, moth-patches, 
etc.; and in place of a red, rustic face, you have the 
marble purity of an exquisite belle. It gives to mid- 
die age the bloom of perpetual youth. Add these 
effects to a splendid head of hair produced by the 
Kathairon, and a lady has done her best in the way of 
adornment. Brothers will have no spinster sisters 
when these articles are around. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 
Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N.Y. Sold by Drauggists everywhere. 


$9.95 of New Sheet Music, 35 cts. 
Howe’s Musical M:.nthly No. 10 contains: 


Leben Waltzes, Faust ; Berlin Kinder Waltzes, Kelar 
Bela ; Merchant’s Waltz, Gung’l ; 10 other pieces ; I 
Saw Esau Kissing Kate; Far, Far upon the Sea; 
Rock the Cradle, John ; 9 other popular songs. 

12 Songs, usual price, 35 cts. each, $4.20; 3 sets of 
Waltzes, 75 cts. each, $2.25; 10 other pieces, 35 cts. 
each, $3.50, Extra fine paper, matched to bind with 
other first-class sheet music. Terms, $3 per annum 
in advance. Clubs of 7, $18. Single Nos, sent, post- 
paid, for 35 cts. Back Nos.supplied. ELIAS HOWE, 
103 Court St., Boston, and all Music and News Dealers. 





RANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 


SYPHER & CO., 


(Successors to D. Marley), 


Wo. 567 Broadway, New York, 


DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and ltup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphiets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and r cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
607 Broadway, New York. 


Meadville Theological School (Unitarian) 





{;DUCATES MINISTERS, gives $160 
a@ year to worthy beneficiaries. Begins August 
29. Write 
765-9 A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 
THE 
JAPANESE CORN FILE 
REMOVES 
ComMmns 





WITHOCT PAIN. Price 25 cts. 





For sale 
so I groaned and lied, ane 
after, another packet, | Japanese Corn rie Company, 34 Pine St., N. 


at all Drug and Shoe stores. Trade sup- 
uuplea maticd on receipt of price, by the 











May 28, 1870.] 
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ALTMAN BROTHERS & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
ARE NOW OPENING A FULL STOCK OF 


BEST BLACK SILKS. 


100 Pieces GROS GRAIN, white edge, $1.25 worth 1.75 


100 “ “ “ better kind, 1.50 2.00 
100 “ “ + still better, 2,00 “ 9.50 
100 “ ad “ wide & heavy, 2.50 “* 3.00 
100 be “ “ very best make, 3,00 “« 4,00 
100 “* COL’D & BL’K SATINS, $1.00 $1.25 & $1.50 


Also a New and Complete Assortinent of 


) ie / y Ss SS’ eee 
|“! IKS’ AND M ISSES S! IT's. 
LADIES’ WHITE WALKING-SUITS, deeply flounced, 

at 35.50. 
SPLENDID BUFF-LINED SUITS at $6.00, worth $10, 
(Elaborately Trimmed with full Overskirts.) 
SILK WARP PONGEE SUITS at #35, 

(Making and Trimming of which is worth more). 
RUFFLED WALKING-SKIRTS, 90c., worth £1.50. 
TUCKED BOSOM CHEMISES, $1.10, worth $1.50. 
THOMPSON'S GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS at 21.00, 

worth $3.00 ! 

(These are Stitched in Colored Silk—a bargain). 


| pRESS GOODS! [REss GOODS !! 


New shade Silkk Warp FRENCH POPLINS, Téc. 
100 Cases New SPRING DRESS GOODS at 45c. 
(Above goods were, last week, 75c.) 
New SPRING LUSTRE POPLINS at 3734, worth 60c, 
10 Cases New PICQUES at very great bargains. 
10 Cases CHINESE LINEN for SUITS at 23c, yard. 
New Line JAPANESE SILKS at £1.00—all Shades, 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., 
331 & 333 sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS. 
A R 


NOLD, CONSTABLE 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


& CO. 


ros Odier Chintz Prints, 
at 25 cents per yard (worth 40c,) 


400 P*' 
Striped Poplins, 


‘ as 
P2O() Ps: = : 

at 25 cents per yard (worth 60c, 
Qik and Wool Epingiines, 


at 75 cents (worth 
B00 Ps 


White Piques, 
25 cents per yard (worth 40c,) 
TOGETHER WITH A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
EVERY DESCRIPTION O} 
R ES 5 ‘ 0 OD &S 
D G é, 


EQUALLY CHEAP, 
BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


3449 Fourth Ave., I’. YW. 


F125, 


«} 





LADit 


MIs: 


; AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. | 


Special attention given to custom work. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from #5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent-money applied if pur- 


chased. 

OVER 4 600 000 00 were paid for 
5 taxes to U.S. 

Government during four years by the House of Loril 

lard. This amount is not exceeded by any Tobacco 

House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobaccois now made 
of choice, sweet, Redried, and sun-cured leaf of th« 
best attainable varieties. 

LARD’s Yacht Club Smoking is 
made of Oronoko, or Hyco Leaf, of N, C. and Va., es- 
teemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original 
and patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid 
properties, as well as the nicotine is extracted, render- 
ing it mud and harmless to nervous constitutions ; it 
has a delightful aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, 
and will not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is alsoa favorite Brand, 
being made ot choice Virginia and always burns free 
and smooth ; has an agreeable flavor, but is of heavier 
body than the Yacht Clb, and cheaper in price ; 
by mixing these two together an article of any desired 
strength may be obtained. 

As an evidence of the popularity Lorillard’s 
Smok ng, would say over 10,000,000 packages 
were sold during 1869, and still the demand increases 


TO ORGANISTS. 
A LONG-FELT NEED SUPPLIED. 


Clarke’s Short Voluntaries 


FOR THE 
Pipe, or Reed Organ. 


Designed chiefly as Opening Voluntaries and Re- 
sponses, for delicate and expressive stops. EASY 
AND PLEASING. Selected and arranged by Wa. H, 
CLARKE, author of the “New Method for Reed Or- 
gans.” Price in boards, $1.50. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON, New York. 

1 GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR $1. 
Instructions 25 cents. Address BIRD, Port De- 

posit, Md. 765-8 


Pe 


RANK LESLI-’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on oy ~ sg | Monday at oe pee , 
pots. & copies, 10 cents ; su ion, $4 
a year. nf tiddeo Away,” the best tacts 
Story ever issued, is about to commence in this 


- 





| 








DEGRAAF 


& 


TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





‘m 4 





A ot 


Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture. Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








The Collins Wateh Factory. 


$25 





TO CLUBS: Where six Watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh Watch free. 


the 


the Celebrated Imitation GOLD HUNTING 


WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide). 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time, and as imitation of Gold Watches, is so well estab- 
lished, as to require no recommendations. 
their color, and each one is fully guaranteed b 
certificate. 
eled Patent Levers, $15—equal in appearance and for time 
to gold ones costing $150 ; those of extra fine finish, $20— 
equaling a $200 gold watch; also, an extra heavy, su- 

erbly finished, and splendid watch, at $25—this equals 
n appearance a $250 gold one. 
hunting cases, Gerits’ and Ladies’ sizes, 
Also, Jewelry of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth 
rice. 

“the goods of C. E. Collins & Co, have invariably given 
satisfaction.”—N. ¥. Times. 

“One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.”—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


They retain 
special 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10; Full-Jew- 


All our watches are in 
Chains, $2 to $8. 


Goods sent by ex- 


press to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 





FOR THE 
Autobiography and Personal Recollec- 
tions of John B. Gough. 


The whole enlivened with affecting incidents fuli of 
interest and pathos, Fifty thousand sold the last tive 
months. 
“hard times.” 
ing much good, The work is splendidly bound and 
illustrated. Address the publishers. 

BILL, NICHOLS & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


VA DIES! 

A long-needed want 
GIBBONS’S PATENT 
CEDAR-LINED MOTH- 
PROOF FUR BOX, 
which is a sure protec- 
tion, and can be bought 
at a very small cost, 
Every lady should have 


and collar. 


Every military 
should have a _ cedar- 
lined box for his uni 
form. 


Every one should have 
a cedar-lined box for 
their winter clothing. 

For sale by BINGHAM 
& HARRIS, Manufactur- 
ers of Cedar-Lined and 
Paper Boxes, 260 Canal 
Street ; also by Furriers, 
= House - furnishing, and 
; Fancy Goods Stores, 








QTEEL SHIRT-CC \LLAR, SUPERBLY 


enameled, white (English), 50 cents; American 


suow white, $1. Mailed on receipt of price. HENRY 


GAY, 78 Nassau street, 
} QOOSEY’S FIFTY-CENT MUSIC— 
Organ music, in books, fifty cents each. Fifty 
short voluntaries; twenty-five sacred pieces Wely’s 
grand offertories, op. 36 ; twenty-three voluntaries by 
Andre and Hesse ; eighteen short voluntaries ; Kent’s 
anthems ; fifty classical voluntaries, etc. To be had 
af all rousic and book sellers. Complete catalogues 
free, BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond street 
(Removed from 644 Broadway), New York. 


ENDTYS OBA 


READY-MADE and MADE-T0O-ORDER 
PLAIN and FANCY 


Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 
Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. : 
E. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N. Y. 


WwW d in every Town in the 
Agents ante Union. Liberal Terms. 
$100 to $25 per Month quaran- 

teed, Sure pay. 
Wages paid weekly to Agents everywhere, selling our 
Patent Silver Mould Wire Clothes Lines. Business 


permanent. For full particulars, address GIRARD 
WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEW VOLUME—NEW STORIES. 

4N FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
WEEKLY, No, 183, began a new volume with 
“YOUNG IRON HEART,” a splendid Indian 
story. The Young Coin Collector, How to Make 
Wax Flowers and Fruit, and other novelties. 

VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 

® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 


out using drugs. For circulars, address F. |. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 











AGENTS WANTED. 

W KE wish an Agent in every town, to sell a 
new book wanted in every family, and recom- 
mended by the leading papers of the country. One 
Agent lately reports 34 orders in a day. One lady 
says: “*I have sold 100 copies in the last three weeks, 
and attended to my own house-work.”’ We received 
an order this week from a Lady Agent for 775 copies. 
There is money in this book. Send for private circu- 

lar. W. J. HOLLAND & C©O., 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Il. 


( 


UEEN TEMPEST, BY MRS. JANE 
G. AUSTIN, now publishing in the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, is, without exception, one of the most 
interesting stories of the day. The recognized 

wer and ability of the anthoress are evinced 
every page. The characters are original, the 

The 


plot well conceived and rapidly unfolded. 

whole story teems with incident ; and in 

of diction, purity of tone, and simplicity of 
Treader who begins 


win every it. 





man | 


People will buy this, notwithstanding the | 
It is a pleasure to sell it, for it is do- | 


| dressing 


has been met by FITZ- | 


NE 


a set box for her muff | 





GIRLS’ | 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No, 335 Broadway, New York. 


B OOK AGENTS WANTED! 


REMEDY FOR PIMPLES, 


myo ALL WHO DESIRE IT, THE UN- 

dersigned will mail (free), on receipt of six eent 
stamp, the recipe and full directions for preparing 
and using a Genuine Vegetable Balm that will im- 
mediately remove Pimples, Freckles, Blotches, Tan, 
Black Worirs, and all eruptions and impurities of the 
skin, leaving the same clear, with a healthy glow. 

He will also send (free) instructions for producing 
a growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail by ad- 
F. W. TRUER, Chemist, 

113 Broadway, New York. 
PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
Book. Send stamp for circulars. 

J. B, BURR & CO,, Hartford, Conn. 


BIG 


Book.—Agents ell 100 per week. Price 
$5. Address 
L, STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 


THE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the country 
ake given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYs’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Boston 
Journal 
SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life, 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B. A. A 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wonderiul power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying tie 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 


velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
d riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 


GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 
Gi) =” A DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Sam- 
oS.2e) ples sent free, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS! $75 
to $200 per month. We want to employ a good 
agent in every county in the U.S. on commission 
or salary to introduce our World Renowned 
Patent White Wire Clothes Lines ; will last a 
hundred years. If you want profitable and plea- 
sant employment, address HUDSON RIVER WIRE 
'0., 745 William St.. N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


YOUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 

appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

S250 

Samples, free. 

boro, Vt. 





A Month with Stencil and Key Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 


THE UNDERCLIFF 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 


| physical health, 





| 
| 


| 


i 





TERMS: 

For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and yee per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

‘ y Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, ch, and Latin— First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., £50, 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Ohurch, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. Al! clothing 
must be marked in fail. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 

e school year consists of two eqnal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating Jnre Payments to be made qaar- 
terly, in advance. 





Boek AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World. 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 


in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
a lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 


Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


Cc. C. ROSENBERC. 


Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 


month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subsoribers 
in Four Days. 


And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book of all books in the field, has 

no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 

parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 

comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 
‘Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 

been considered a miracle.”"—N. Y¥. Herald, 


“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”’—N. Y¥. Daybook. 


‘*1t is the cheapest book ever printed.""—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 


« As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.’"—N. ¥. Ez- 


Wes, 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times, 


“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued,”—N. ¥. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
n this or any other country. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 

411 Broome St., N. Y., 

129 South Clark St., Chicago, TIL, and 

177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


130 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


EK VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
4 FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches. 








£60 A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
po ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


U Teed, aS 290.FOR 15"CLASS 7 oct 
>i SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 
5. (QQ) AGENTS WANTED.—Samples 
v~ + sent free with terms to clear from to 
$10 per day. Two entirely new articles saleable as 





flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N, J. 
A DAY! Business new. For circulars and 
2 samples, address J. C. RAND & O©O,, Bidde- 

ford, Me. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 


Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, ana all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


HANDSOME FULL GILT PHOTO- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for #1; “gd 
dozen, Circulars free. Address CHARLES SE 
MOUR, Holland, N. Y. 





RANK LESLIB’S CHIMNEY UCOR 
NER contains every week the portrait and bic. 
Taphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 
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~ THE WEED, 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 
THE MOST DESIRABLE, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 


OF ANY 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


First Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 

First Prize at New York State Fair. 

First Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair 

First Prize at Illinois State Fair. 

First Prize at American Institute Fair. 

First Prize at Maryland Institute Fair. 

First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 
rica and Europe. 

Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch offices, 613 mnie, New York; 349 
Wi m Street, Boston ; 1315 Chestnut Street, 
hia ; 52 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Sold at most henge plnees, and agents desired where 
none are now located. 








HE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 
Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 

Will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by express (where they have no agent), FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of list price. 

Send for price listand circulars. Address 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEGANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 


TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Com/sort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Gourt street, Boston. 








| 





HE PHILOSOPHY OF HEADACHE. 
—The stomach, the bowels and the liver are re- 
ery that racks the head. - 
te, tone and harmonize the action of these all 
with TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, and you 
ture the complaint at its source. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 0 





HIDDEN AWAY. 


PORTH COMING ATTRACTION IN 
THE CHIMNEY CORNER— In Number 262 of 


be commence HIDDEN 

AWAY, a novel W. Pierce, which, for 

uine take a high rank in Ameri- 

fiction. In in in character, 

it shows the a - It will be 
far the most in’ story issued duri 





$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To its to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 

The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides, ONE MACHINE WITHOUT Money. 
for address THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MA CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 


ONDERFUL eat send- 

ing 38 cons, age, color of eyes and har, you 
the 

af four fatare nabatd or Wife and ain correct 

your marriage. Box 96, Ovid, Mich. 


This is no Humbug ! 
Y SENDING 30 nets AND STAMP, 
with age, a, er of eyes and hair, jah 
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wer No. 38, Fulton- 


| furnish at from ¢ 





Mage, batten We Po Pd. Drawer No. 98, Fulton: 
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A NEW BANDAGE FOR JUSTICE. 


ALL WANTING FARMS, 
9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


farms, The place is growing more —7 than most any other place in the United States. Thousands are 
settling. Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


a —— 








PRANG’S Weekly Bulletin: ‘Four Seasons,” after James M. Hart. 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art and Hook Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


ALLEN B. MINER, Auctioneer. == By H. H. LEEDS & MINER. 
IMPORTANT ART SALE, 


: On the evenings af FRIDAY and SATURDAY, MAY 20 and 21, at the LEEDS ART GALLERIES, 
One of the Finest Collections of Modern Paintings ever offered in this city. 
WORKS OF THE 
AMERICAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, FLEMISH and ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 


By LEUTZE, ROTHERMEL, DUBUFE, TAIT, the Baron WAPPERS, L’EPINAY, ROSENBERG, DIAZ, W. 
and J. HART, NEHLIG, GIFFORD, VON WILLE, CHAPELIN, LACHENWITZ, SELL, BILDERS, 
BORKMAN, CARL HOFF, MONFALLET, BENASSAI, MULLER, J. G. BROWN, VILLAMEL, TOUS. 
SAINT, B. WILSON, MAROHN, etc., ete. 


On exhibition at the Leeds Art Galleries, from 8 a. mM. to 10 P. M. 








| ee SALE, at $3 per acre and upwards for cash, or on credit, by the Iowa Railroad Land Co. Rail- 

roads built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. Send 

for our free Pamphiet. It gives prices, terms, location ; tells who should come West, what they should bring, 

what it will cost ; T py oon and elevations of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the Company 
to $4,000, ready to set up. Maps sentif desired. Address 


WwW. W. WALKER, 
Vice-President, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


BIGELOW’S PATENT POLAR SODA APPARATUS. 


Advantages Possessed Over all Others. 

1. It draws the Waters and Syrups TEN DEGREES 
COLDER THAN ANY OTHER. 

2. It consumes ONE-THIRD LESS ICE than any other. 

3. It is THE ONLY apparatus having MEASURING 
FAUCETS, which allow the most RAPID and uniform 
drawing of Syrups. 

4 It SAVES TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. of the 
SYRUPS. 

5. They have our Patent Porcelain Syrup Jars, which 
never chip nor corrode, and can be scalded out. 

6. They have our Patent Block-Tinned “WONDER 
= /LERS,” avoiding the Poisons incident to Copper and 
Tass. 





Old Apparatus altered or taken as part pay. 


Call upon or address DAVID WHITE, Agent, 


BIGELOW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, No. 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 
138 and 140 Fulton St., New York, 


ae the season with an immense assortment of SUITS, 
SPRING OVERCOATS, and Clothing of every description, for all 


occasions, and occu 
SPRING OVEROCOATS, in Water-Proofs, Cheviots, Cassimeres, 
Meltons, —- ss newest colorings and 


SUITS, in Tweeds, Silk Mictures, Tricots, Meltons, Check, 
= and novelty of style 


$12 to $40. 
BOYS’ SUITS, for all Home, School, and Dress Suits ; 
and Salicr Suite—all the favorite designs 
most fashionable materials—from ¢5 to $20. 
ORDERS BY MAIL.—The easy anc accurate system for SELr- 
MEASURE introduc d by FREE & BURR enables them to 


Goa in of the country, and guarantee PERFECT FITTING. 
nus SELFMEASURE. Fashion-Plate: Putteens of Goods and Price List, SENT FREE, on 








| STORAGE. 


We are prepared to take for safe. 
keeping in our burglar and fire- 
proof vaults, for the Summer, or 
longer period, giving guarantee 
against loss in any way, articles 
of Silver, Jewelry, Furs, India 
Shawls, &c. Articles called for and 
delivered without extra charge. 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 
655 & 567 Broadway. 
§ OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Trade Mark. 


ITHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
¥ GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
’ JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 





EDWARD GREEY & CO., 


38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. S. 


THE NEW PARASOL, 


“LA REUSSITE.” 


HE BEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
PARASOL ever made : peace by the Trade, ex- 
tolled by the standard Fashion-magazines and ad- 
mired by the Ladies, both in Europe and the United 
States. Sole Manufacturers in Amcrica, 


BANKS & LEONARD, 474 Broadway. 


TO BE HAD OF FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS ONLY. 


\ ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
+ TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- 





ing Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc. For sale, whole- 
sale and retail, by the manufacturer, and by the trade 
generally. Sent by mail. Price, $1 each. 

JOHN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JANES & KIRTLAND, 
10 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, SETTEES, ETC., FOR GAR- 
DENS AND LAWNS. 

Send for a Catalogue. 765-7 





and Hard 


URNITURE of ev 
v : 
cotitg jon th le 
pri G.|L)/& 9. B. ; > 
anufacturers, way, New York. 


CURTAIN STORE AT 447 BROADWAY. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 










BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PIEAN O SS. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL 
by are used by the Maretzek I upe, 

t the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s O House, : 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole *s Concerts ; an at 
all first-class concerts in the United States. 








WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents, 
PATENTS. 


N order to apply for a Patent, send a model 

of your invention to MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
New York, with the first installment of Government 
and Stamp fees, $16, and full particulars of the inven 
tion. Send for pamphlet containing Law and full in- 
structions, free. Opinions free. Established 25 years— 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN—the best Illustrated Week 
ly Mechanical paper. $3 a year. 











A FTER THIRTY YEARS’ trial, the 
“PAIN KILLER,” may justly be styled the it~ 
medicine of the world, for there is no region of the 
globe into which it has not found its way, and none 
where it has not been largely used and highly prized. 
Moreover, there is no clime to which it has not proved 
itself to be well adapted for the cure of @ consider- 
able variety of diseases; it is a speedy and safe 
remedy for burns, scalds, cuts, bruises, wounds, and 
various other ——— as well as for Byes diar- 
rhea, and bowel complaints generally, it is 
suited for every race of men on the face of See obe. 
14. 





8 PECALCOMANITE, or Transfer Pic- 


W. ATKINSON 
° 





tures. Send for 
G0. 1210 Broadway, Koo Tork 


(Established 1833. ) a 





LED VD TIA 


\ 





